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Relation of Land-Grant Colleges to National 


Policies for Agriculture 


Period of Great Excess in Food Production is Closing. The New Agriculture Must be Increasingly Efficient. Land- 
Grant Colleges Must Have a Clear Understanding of Situation and Then Aid in Formulating New Policies; Must 
Utilize Agencies of Education, Research, and Extension. Fundamentals Essential to Development of Agriculture 


By ALBERT F. WOODS 


President University of Maryland; President Association of Land-Grant Colleges 


GRICULTURE in the United 
States is at the beginning of a 


new epoch. The period of land 
expansion is gone. There is no more land 
Reclamation is expensive. 
The rich fertility has largely gone. The 
period of great excess in food production 


to give away. 


is closing and the period of food produc- 
tion more nearly balanced wit re- 
This means that 
food costs will increase until the proper 


quirement is opening. 
balance between agriculture and other in- 
dustries is reached. Some good econo- 
mists claim that this new epoch will be 
Doubt- 


less in time we shall reach a stage when our 


characterized by food shortage. 


farms can not produce the food needed at 
maintain proper 
standards of living. We must look for- 
ward to such a possibility and prepare for 
it by improving our methods and con- 


reasonable cost and 


serving our resources at every point. If 
we do this, we shall be able to-meet the 
food requirements of the United States 
for many years to come and have as much 
to export as we may find profitable 
markets for. 


Colleges Preparing for New Responsibilities 


It is evident that the new agriculture 
must be of increasing efficiency in every 
The land-grant colleges have long 
been preparing for this. They are ready 
to take the step forward that the new 
responsibility requires. Our first step 
must be to get a clear understanding of 
the situation, then to aid in formulating 
policies that will promote the general 
welfare of our people. 


phase. 


Portions of presidential address before the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges, Chicago, November 17, 
1925 


We must not only gather facts and 
evaluate them, but we must find and train 
the men and women for this service. 
How may this best be accomplished under 
the varying conditions in our respective 
States? It means a close working rela- 
tion between the agencies of education, 
research, and extension. 


Enlarged Program Involves Attention to Humanities 


This enlarged program for our colleges 
involves more attention to the social 
sciences and the humanities, not merely 
for their culturai value, but as tools and 
methods of approach to our problems. 
History, sociology, psychology, language 
and literature, music, art, economics, as 
well as biology, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, and their applica- 
tions, must find their places more and 
more in close relation to the more tech- 
nical subjects in our land-grant college 
curricula. Our aim should be, not to 
separate but to fuge these methods of 
understanding and approach. 

These are national problems requiring 
the cooperation of all the States with each 
other and with the Federal Government. 


This sort of cooperation in education and 


research is not domination or subsidy of 
the objectionable sort, but is a business- 
like effort to stabilize the foundation of 
our national economic and social struc- 
ture. Its successful outcome means for 
all our people a new era of unprecedented 
prosperity built on secure foundations. 

What are some of the fundamentals 
essential to the development of agricul- 
ture? 

1. It must yield a financial return com- 
mensurate with the skill and effort put 
into the work. 


2. It must have at least as great stabil- 
ity as other industries. 

3. It must furnish the elements neces- 
sary to satisfactory home and community 
life—viz, health, recreation, education, 
and spiritual growth. 

4. It must offer opportunity to render a 
service needed and appreciated in which 
all of the highest possibilities of person- 
ality may be developed. 

Agriculture has been in the past, and is 
at present, defective in greater or less 
degree in all of these factors. The oppor- 
tunities and possibilities are there, but 
they have not been realized as fully as in 
other industries. Large numbers of our 
best young men and women are leaving 
the farms and going to the cities. Is this 
shift finally to result in a peasant type of 
population on our farms? This is cer- 
tainly not an American ideal. If we are 
to have a prosperous and happy America, 
we must not only maintain the best that 
we have in our rural life, but we must 
correct its deficiencies, so as to attract and 
hold the highest type of farm population. 


General Agreement on Certain Policies 


While the formulation of a national 
program for agriculture must be the prod- 
uct of careful study and investigation, 
there are, however, certain general policies 
on which there is already general agree- 
ment. These may be summarized ds 
follows: 

1. There must be general recognition 
of the fact that agriculture is a funda- 
mental or primary industry. This is a 
public state of mind that must be main- 
tained by education. 

2. There must be general recognition 
of the fact that agriculture, like other 
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industries, must, as a whole, be main- 
tained in a prosperous condition if it is to 
attract and maintain efficient workers, 
produce efficiently, consume efficiently, 
and secure the necessary capital at rea- 
sonable terms. This, also, is a public 
state of mind that must be maintained by 
education. 

3. The collection and distribution of 
accurate information as to supplies of 
staples on hand and probable needs during 
the next year is essential. This should be 
a national and State service, including 


the work of the International Institute of’ 


Agriculture. This world governmental 
agency, established by international agree- 
ment in 1905, works with a view to the 
reduction and elimination as far as possi- 
ble of hazards in the production and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. 

4. A commodity organization system 
must be developed to more effectively 
utilize the information necessary to 
efficient production and marketing. 

5. The development of the means of 
prompt and dependable communication 
radio, telephone, telegraph, postroads and 
railroads, air routes, etc., is essential. 

6. Information sources must be de- 
veloped and maintained. 

7. Soil survey and land classification 
and utilization studies and programs 
must be completed. 

8. The lands that should be in national, 
State, or municipal forests or parks, for 
stream protection, forest products, game 
and fish, birds and wild life, recreation, 
etc., must be surveyed and set apart for 
those purposes. 

9. Lands best suited to commercial 
reforestation or farm woodlots, to meet 
timber needs must be determined. Elimi- 
nation of lands not suited to permanent 
agriculture from specific crop production 
must be effected. 

10. Areas should be mapped best suited 
to economical production and distribu- 
tion of high quality products. Coopera- 
tive specialization should be secured in 
the production, grading, and sale of these 
products. 


t Markets near Source of Production 


11. Dependable markets should be 
developed as near as possible to the source 
of production. The development especi- 
ally of the home market and the protec- 
tion of the home market as effectively as 
other industries and labor are protected 
are among the essentials. 

12. These markets should be furnished 
with a dependable supply of the grades 
desired. 

13. The market should be educated on 
the relative value of grades by honest 
advertising and by educational methods. 

14. The development of improved 
methods of production is essential. De- 


velopment by breeding of improved 
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varieties—better quality, better yield, 
disease resistant, better adapted to soil or 
climate or other limiting factors—must be 
encouraged. 

15. Control of diseases and insect pests 
and elimination of wastes, large and 
small; improved machinery—standarized 
machinery parts; improvements in hand- 
ling, transportation, and storage; better 
knowledge of and more scientific use of 
fertilizers and feeds are among the more 
important factors that must be con- 
trolled; improved educational facilities— 
teachers, schools, extension education, 
radio, press, churches, etc., are essential. 


Eliminate Unprofitable Equipment and Crops 


16. Nonpaying “boarders” of all 
kinds—crops, machinery, acres, and live- 
stocks—must be eliminated. The low- 
grade, inefficient farmer who has demon- 
strated inability to learn and cooperate 
with others must be eliminated. These 
produce the surplus of slovenly methods 
and do most of the howling. 

17. Recognition of the interrelation of 
agriculture and other industries and the 
necessity of mutual understanding and 
cooperation between city and country 
must be emphasized. 

18. The fact, proved by experience in 
all educational work, that the best 
education is that which teaches the in- 
dividual how best to work out his own 
salvation must be recognized. 

In short, get the facts and put them in 
the hands of men and women capable of 
using them intelligently. 

The relation of the land-grant colleges 
to all of this, as already emphasized, is 
that they must find and train men and 
women to get the facts; then get the 
facts and demonstrate their value and 
application. Our three great functions 
are EDUCATION, RESEARCH, AND 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Colleges Must Continue to be Leaders 


The land-grant colleges have been in 
the past, and must continue to bein the 
future, the leaders and organizers of better 
education and training for the industrial 
masses. Good schools and sound edu- 
cational methods are essential to pros- 
perity and progress. The way should be 
open as freely as possible to find one’s 
place in the community and to make the 
best possible preparation to fill it. We 
can aid in developing sane plans of 
vocational guidance that will greatly 
help young people to start right and the 
older persons to readjust themselves to 
the advantage of all. It is the land-grant 
colleges especially that should give at- 
tention to this study. So far it has 
received very little attention by this 
group. The impetus given to the sub- 
ject by the psychological tests during 
the World War has started a flood of 


investigations in schools of all grades, 
as well as an attempt to make practical 
use of psychological tests in many indus- 
tries. 


Cooperation of Educational Foundations 
Desired 


President Pearson called attention in 
his presidential address before this asso- 
ciation last year to the necessity of a sur- 
vey of our land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities with a view to determining what 
changes, if any, should be made to make 
our work more effective in meeting the 
new problems and responsibilities that 
face us. I am in thorough sympathy 
with this suggestion. The only question 
in my mind is how best to plan and carry 
out the work. It will involve consider- 
able expense. Should we ask the coop- 
eration of one or more of the educational 
foundations, or the United States Bureau 
of Education, as our engineering schools 
have done, or should we organize the work 
cooperatively among ourselves? The 
United States Bureau of Education has 
made some excellent studies in various 
States. So have the Carnegie Foundation 
and the General Education Board. Some 
institutions have made very illuminating 
studies of themselves. The problem is in 
the hands of our executive committee, 
with President Pearson as chairman. We 
are, therefore, assured that the wisest 
procedure will be followed after full 
consideration. 


Results of Trained Leadership are Apparent 


Finally, let me say that American agri- 
culture is rapidly emerging from its hap- 
hazard methods and unorganized state 
into organized commodity groups. It 
has available trained leadership in all 
branches of its work. It is improving its 
fact-finding and educational agencies. 
It is demanding and securing legislation 
that places it on an equality with other 
industries. It offers an increasing at- 
traction,to young men and women who 
like its freedom and its challenge and its 
broad opportunities of worth-while serv- 
ice. It promises increasing financial 
reward and stability. It responds to the 
best thought and the best effort. It 
offers the opportunity to make the ideal 
home from which shall come not only 
those who will ‘‘carry on”’ in the country, 
but, as it has in the past, also those who 
will carry these ideals into the life of the 
city and hejJp to maintain that mutual 
understanding and unselfish cooperation 
upon which the welfare of our Nation 
must rest. 


Tuition fees in the State secondary 
schools of Czechoslovakia are graded 
according to the incomes of the parents 
of pupils. 
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County-District Organization is Conspicuously 


Successful 


A Minnesota County of Contrasts Provided with Parallel School Systems. 
County Board and Other Portions Maintain Usual District System of the State. Ample Funds for All Purposes 
From Special County Tax and State Aid. Effective Supervision by Specialists. Homes in Schoolhouses for Teachers 


UIS COUNTY, Minnesota, the 
eart of the Arrowhead country 
literally the “land of the sky- 
blue water is unique in at least two 
ng Minnesota’s counties. It is 


2 


wa i 
the largest county in the State and one 
of the largest in the United States, hav- 
ing area of 6,500 square miles and 
containi 106 congressional townships; 
and through special legislation it is pro- 
vided with a biadministrative organization 
for rural schools; some schools operate 
under the plan in vogue in other parts 
of Minnesota and others are in ‘“‘ unorgan- 
ized territory,’ under special laws not 
applica in other counties. 

It is a land of lakes and streams, from 


Lake Superior which it borders on the 
south through ‘‘the thousand lakes”’ to 
a cluster of lakes and streams forming 
the northern boundary. Once a land of 
great forests and splendid timber, it has 
been denuded of its riches by two de- 
structive elements: (1) The great lumber 
corporations which have “cut over’’ the 
valuable timber without reforestation, and 
(2) the great forest fires of 1918. The 
latter swept nearly the entire area of St. 
Louis County, laying waste once valuable 
and beautiful forests, leaving thousands 
of dead trees standing like ghostly senti- 


nels in the thick underbrush of new 
growths of the many varieties of native 
trees. | pite of desolation the natural 
romance of the north woods remains, 
especia when decked in autumn color- 
ings with their contrast to the sky-blue 
of the abundant lakes and streams. 
A Pioneer Land Full of Hardships 
Over approximately 4,000 square miles 
of the county known as “unorganized 
territor school children are scattered 
with wide distances between families. 


The people wrest a scant living from the 


reluctant soil, supplemented in most cases 
by day work on roads, in mines, or at a 
variety of odd jobs. It is a pioneer land, 
full of hardships, unhampered by tradi- 
tion, developing a sturdiness and initia- 
tive a ts own. 

In such a land of many children and 


little wealth the ordinary type of organi- 
zation for school purposes, especially sup- 


port, is inadequate. Minnesota’s normal 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 
school unit is the local district. Under 
conditions in St. Louis County a different 
scheme must be worked out to avoid school 
starvation. To a great extent the new 
type of organization was predetermined, 
since previous to the settlement of the 
unorganized territory many school dis- 
tricts had been formed and school systems 


developed—some to a high 


degree of efficiency. Partic- <> 
ularly was this true in the ! 
“Tron range country”? run- |_| 
ning through the center of 
the county and rich in min- [?*_ | 


eral deposits; the school 
districts there are rich to the 
point of opulence. 

County taxation is not an 
important source of school 
support in Minnesota, the 
local district being the chief 
contributor. There is, how- 
ever, a state-wide tax called 
the county school tax of 1 
mill collected by county 
authorities and returned by 
them to the credit of the dif- 
ferent school districts exactly 
as collected. Generous State 
funds are apportioned in 
large part by way of special 
subvention to promote par- 
ticular activities, as libraries, 
transportation, standard 
buildings, and _ the like. 
Although some of these sub- 
ventions are equalizing in 
nature and effect, it is only 
through meeting certain 
stated requirements of effi- 
ciency that a district can 
avail itself of them. Poor 
districts, as those in the 
unorganized territory would 
ordinarily be, can not meet 
the requirements and profit 
by the subventions. 

Even the few facts stated 
suggest that this large extent 
of territory, denuded of its 
natural resources, overgrown 
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Sparsely Settled Portions Controlled by 


rated groups, offers little valuation for the 
local support of schools. A special method 
of administration and support had to be 
found 
Through this legislation the 
territory was organized into a “county 


Legislation provided a remedy 


‘ 


‘unorganized ”’ 


district’ and a new and equitable system 
of support provided, 


ig Courly. 
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with underbrush expensive to 
clear away, often needing ex- 
tensive drainage operations, 
and settled by widely sepa- 
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The county district as is shown by the 
map is not contiguous territory, the 
previously organized districts being seat- 
tered throughout the county before its 
organization. Black sections represent 
these districts, the white portions the 
county district. Each black dot in the 
white background represents a county- 
district school. 

The county board of education, the 
administrative body in control of schools 
in the county district, is composed of ex- 
officio members—namely, the chairman 
of the county board of commissioners, the 
county treasurer, and the county super- 
intendent of schools. The superintendent 
is executive officer to the board. The 
board has the powers of independent dis- 
trict boards under the Minnesota law. 


Special Law Provided Revenue 

Revenue was provided for the county 
district by a special law for a county- 
wide tax of eight-tenths of a mill. This 
tax levied on all property in the county, 
including the opulent districts, is ap- 
portioned to those districts, including 
the unorganized territory or county dis- 
trict, in which a 30-mill local tax will not 
return $90 per school child; each dis- 
trict receives the difference between the 
amount the 30-mill tax will bring after 
it is once levied and $90 for each child 
enrolled in school 100 days or more. It 
provides about $300,000 per year for 
needy school districts in the county, 
$175,000 of which goes to the county 
district. The other large source of 
revenue is that from the special levy of 
approximately 60 mills fixed by the 
county board of education on all of the 
unorganized territory in the county— 
i. e., the county district. 

Besides these funds from local sources, 
the State of Minnesota provides ‘“‘supple- 
mental aid”’ through a variety of laws— 
regular or flat aid, transportation aid, 
building aid, and others, a total of about 
$275,000. Since these aids are distrib- 
uted only to districts which have reached 
a certain degree of efficiency, isolated 
schools in the unorganized territory with- 
out the county-wide tax provided through 
special legislation would probably be 
unable to avail themselves of these funds. 


County Board Is Well Equipped 

The county department of education is 
installed in commodious quarters in the 
county courthouse at Duluth. The staff 
consists of the county superintendent of 
schools, one assistant superintendent, one 
deputy superintendent, four special super- 
visors—namely, one of language and read- 
ing; one of literature, health, school at- 
tendance; one of history, arithmetic, and 
rural savings; and one of geography, citi- 
zenship, and Americanization. These 
supervisors are general supervisors, but 
have special responsibility for the sub- 
jects named. Their work is under the 
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general direction of a supervisor who is 
called the principal of schools of the un- 
organized territory. In addition there is 
a special supervisor of penmanship and 
art, one of agriculture, and one of home 
economics, who are paid in part from 
Federal and State funds. 


Business Manager for Buildings and Supplies 


There is also a business manager who 
has charge of buildings and supplies, an 
assistant business manager, and an office 
force of two bookkeepers and six clerical 
and stenographic assistants. The county 
department of education has a branch 
office and supply house at Virginia, a city 
about 60 miles north of Duluth and near 
the center of the county. The county 
owns and operates two supply trucks, 
together with a carpentry and repair shop 
located at Virginia. These trucks are 
used wholly for tfansportation of supplies 
and for the general business of the schools. 
Pupil transportation is conducted entirely 
through contracts with individuals. The 


graduates of two-year State normal 
schools is $110. 

The length of term for all schoois is 
nine months. All schools with modern 
buildings and equipment have teachers 
who are graduates of a two-year standard 
normal school. This is in order to qualify 
the school for special State aid. 

St. Louis County has adopted a plan 
for school buildings of one and two 
teacher type as shown in the cut. An- 
other plan is used for buildings of a 
larger type. Practically all buildings of 
the county conform to one of these 
general types varied somewhat in size 
and exterior finish. There are still a few 
one-teacher buildings of the old style 
which have not yet been remodeled. 
These are retained in most cases because 
there is a prospect of early consolidation. 
With these exceptions all buildings con- 
tain cloak rooms, a library room, and 
either sanitary chemical or flush water 
toilets. Although there are many one- 
teacher schools, there are few one-room 
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Typical schoolhouse of St. Louis County, with teachers’ quarters. Elwin H. Berg, architect 


county board does not own nor operate 
any pupil transportation trucks. 
Approximately 300 teachers are em- 
ployed in the county, of whom about 223 
are in the unorganized territory. The 
salary scale established for the teachers 
in this territory sets up a minimum of $90 
per month for teachers without experience. 
The minimum requirement is education 
equivalent to high school graduation and 
one year of normal training either at a 
normal school or in a high school training 
class. The salary scale provides (1) $5 
per month in addition to the minimum 
for each year of experience up to seven 
years; $10 per month additional for each 
year of training beyond the high school 
up to four years, the sum of the years of 
experience and training not to exceed 
seven years; (2) $5 per month extra for 
attendance during full six weeks’ summer 
course at an approved State teachers 
college; (3) $5 per month additional salary 
for principals of two-teacher schools and 
$5 per month for each additional teacher 
beyond two employed in a school. The 


minimum salary for teachers who are 


schools in the county. In general the 
sites have been selected with a good deal 
of care. The grounds and buildings 
represent the best ideals of the neighbor- 
hood in which they are located. A few 
schools, of which the Prairie Lake school 
building on a knoll overlooking a beau- 
tiful spacious lake is an example, are on 
sites probably unsurpassed for beauty by 
any country school in the United States. 


Housing for Teachers Presents Problem 


The wide distribution of the population 
in the unorganized territory led to unusual 
difficulty in finding suitable living quarters 
for the teachers. This was augmented by 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
populations is of foreign birth accustomed 
to living conditions and kinds of food not 
agreeable to American-born teachers. 
For these reasons unusual attention has 
been given to homes for teachers as part 
of the school building or on the school 
grounds. The typical teachers’ quarters 
occupy the upper story of the school 
buildings. These upper stories have been 
made into quarters of from three to five 
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rooms, including always a living room, a even in the small schools, and this is 

kitchen, and one or more bedrooms. In _ supplemented by traveling cases sent from 

most cases the rooms are large, well school to school Besides the traveling 

lighted, and tastefully furnished. Light library boxes, phonograph records are 

and heat are ipplied by the board of circulated from the supply house of the 

education in the same way as for the county board of education. Nearly all 
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school buildings. When electricity is schools are supplied with some kind of 
available the teachers’ quarters are musical instrument. 
lighted by electricity. Gasoline or kero- Work with foreign-born adults is a sig- 
sene is used in the small buildings remote nificant part of the school program. Night 
from electric power lines. A flat rental 
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communities, and many Austrians and 
Seandinavians. About 90 per cent of the 
rural population are foreign born. Many 
of these persons can not read nor write and 
have not vet been admitted to citizenship. 
Under the direction of one of the county 


supervisors a three-year course 


T 2 — a = a for foreign-born aduit illiterates 
us| ' . has been organized and upon 


its completion a certificate 
signed by the school authorities 


is granted 
Prefer County System 


This account of school or- 
ganization in St. Louis County 
refers in large part to the so- 
called county district over 
which the county board of 
education has complete charge. 
The county superintendent’s 
office performs also the func- 
tions of county superintend- 
ents’ offices usual in all Minne- 
sota counties—that is, it super- 
vises the work of the teachers 
in the organized rural school 
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districts and performs the cus- 


i... tomary administrative duties. 
The system of supervision de- 
scribed, and in many instances 
the type of buildings, length 
of term, salary scale of teach- 
ers, and the like, are applicable 

to rural school districts in the county 

which are not part of the county district. 

There is a growing tendency for these rural 

school districts voluntarily to come in to 





rate of $6 a month is charged by the 
board. The high standard established 
for living quarters, the low rate of rental, 
the fact that the rooms in arrangement, 
upkeep, furnishings, etc., are above the 





standard maintained in the neighborhood - Apo 





in which they are located, lead to a de- 
mand for positions in the schools in 
which the teachers’ quarters are fur- 
nished. 
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Few counties in the United States have — 
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equipment and general upkeep of build- aN SY sin em HAH 
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and girls in the school are responsible, 
under the direction of the teacher, for the 
cleanliness and upkeep of the schools. 
The special rooms for libraries and the 
supply of library books as well as supple- 
mentary reading material for all subjects schools are maintained in about 40 rural 
is a notable part of the equipment of each communities, the enrollment in 1924 being 
school in the county. The local supply upward of 400 adults. There is a large 
usually consists of several hundred books, Finnish population, especially in rural 
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the county district system, abandoning 
their independent organization for the 
superior and very evident advantages of 
the county district system. 
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Activities of National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


By FANNIE BRYANT ABBOTT 


Assistant Manager Publicity Bureau 


Na- 
and 


HE TEXAS BRANCH of the 
tional Congress of Parents 
Teachers is experiencing the most rapid 
and substantial growth in its 17 years of 
organization. There are now 1,296 local 
parent-teacher asssociations 
members of the State congress. 
November, 1924, 258 
have become members of the State con- 
gress, At the recent State convention, 
held at El Paso, the 
the disbursement of $19,000 for 
welfare work during the fiscal year. 


HROUGH Dr. J. 
the rural 
Cornell University is cooperating with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in making a survey of 12 States rep- 
resenting varied conditions of organiza- 
tion and population. The survey is an 
attempt to make an impartial inquiry into 
the work and ideals of parent-teacher as- 
sociations so that their problems and the 
methods of attacking them may be seen 
more clearly. 


LANKS entitled ‘An 
parent-teacher associations”’ 
been sent through State presidents to as- 
sociations of the 12 States. In addition 
to general questions regarding member- 
ship, character of association, and attend- 
ance, the inquiry requests lists of aetivi- 
ties, outstanding problems, chief handi- 
caps, copies of programs, and minutes of 
at least two business sessions. 


IVALRY for first place in national 
congress membership is keen in 
those State branches that have been mak- 
ing remarkable growth. California, L[lli- 
nois, and Ohio are the highest three 
States in membership. Ohio has made a 
gain of 16,000 during the past year. 
Figures given for these States are 129,212, 
60,449, and 56,000, respectively. Ohio 
reports special increase in rural member- 
ship, 80 counties of the 88 of the State 
having associations. 


HE Idaho branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

has put itself on record for the welfare of 
the young people of the State by passing 
a resolution opposing commercialized 
“round-ups” or ‘‘rodeos.”’ Such exhi- 
bitions are opposed as not representing 


enrolled as 
Since 


new associations 


treasurer reported 
child- 


E. Butterworth, of 


education department, 


Inquiry to 
have 


American ideals or the traditions of the 
West and as degrading in their influence 
on the young by practicing cruelty to ani- 
mals under the guise of amusement. 


The 


Idaho congress asked the authorities to 
enforce the law prohibiting cruelty in any 
form. 


NOTHER resolution the 
Idaho branch urges school officers 
and teachers to forbid in school dramatics 
drinking scenes, the use of tobacco, and 
anything that it not of the best moral and 
ethical standard. This resolution urges 
a positive effort toward a constructive 
personal, family, and community recrea- 
tion through the use of books, art, and 
music and those agencies which call the 
young people to God’s_ out-of-doors. 
Members have pledged themselves to pro- 
test to publishers of literature of a ques- 
tionable character and to support offi- 
cials in the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws. 


passed by 


HE National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is cooperating with the 
National Thrift Committee in the ob- 
servance of National Thrift Week by 
sending suggestions to all local associa- 
tions and urging them to prepare for 
programs, addresses, and community 
cooperation around the topic “Thrift as 
a Character and Nation Builder.” 
Where school banks are in operation, asso- 
ciations are asked to work with teachers 
to induce all pupils to become savers. 
Radio thrift talks are suggested. A 
thrift exhibit, showing the work of the 
several States and some methods of carry- 
ing out thrift programs, is in preparation 
and will be ready for State conventions 
by spring. This will be a traveling ex- 
hibit and can be had by conventions by 
request to the bureau of publicity of the 
national congress. 


EW JERSEY reports more than 300 
schools operating school banks, 
November 1, 1925. Since November, 
1924, more than $300,000 has been de- 
posited in school banks in the State, with 
87 per cent of the pupils depositing. 
Nineteen parent-teacher associations have 
been instrumental in putting school banks 
in operation during the year. The chair- 
man of thrift in the national congress has 
outlined a program for teaching thrift in 
the home, because the family is the basic 
unit of society and the early training of the 
child in the home is fundamental to all 
education. 


OVERNOR CLIFFORD WALK- 


ER, of Georgia, says, “‘The organ- 
ized motherhood of Georgia—the parent- 


teacher associations—is setting the pace 
for the country, walking with the leaders 
of educational thought and weaving their 
hearts around the public schools. 
ty-six thousand of them in more than 
500 communities are studying the needs 
of the children and quietly demanding 
the right kind of school.”’ 


Twen- 


Southern State Superintendents 
Inspect Maryland Schools 


State school superintendents from 13 
Southern States recently inspected Mary- 
land schools and held conferences with 
State Superintendent Albert 8. Cook and 
his assistants for the purpose of studying 
the public school system of that State, 
particularly its methods of 
teaching and supervision of instruction. 
The States represented were Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

Regular classroom work was observed 
in one and two teacher rural schools, 
consolidated, village, and high schools in 
four counties. Visits were made also to 
the department of rural-teacher training 
in the State normal school at Towson for 
the purpose of seeing how the courses for 
the preparation of rural teachers differ 
from those for grade teachers. 

One of the features of the trip was 
attendance upon a regular all-day teach- 
ers’ meeting conducted by a supervisor 
of Baltimore County with teachers of one 
and two teacher schools. This meeting 
was attended by supervisors from 15 
other counties. Sectional meetings of 
this sort are held regularly in three dif- 
ferent centers during the school vear in 
order that each of the 45 supervisors of 


classroom 


the State may attend one such con- 
ference. 
The expenses of the visiting State 


superintendents were paid by the General 
Education Board. 


Ten units of summer school or normal 
school study, at least six units of which 
must be strictly teacher-training study 
in the principles, theory, or practice of 
teaching, are now required in addition 
to high-school graduation, before a resi- 
dent of Nevada may obtain a third-grade 
certificate. 

UJ 

A students’ residence, or hostel, was 
recently dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies in Montevideo, Uruguay. The 
hostel is sponsored by a group of intellec- 
tuals to furnish home influences for stu- 
dents and to offer a center for the intel- 
lectual life of the community, 
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Education in the First Quarter of the Twentieth 


Century 


Shifting in the Equilibrium of Nations Accompanied by Momentous Changes in Educational Thought and Practice. 
Reforms Affecting Entire National Systems and New Colonial Policies Advantageous to Millions. Clauses in New 
Constitutions Amount to Veritable Educational Bills of Rights. International Contacts in Military Conflicts Carried 


HE FIRST QUARTER of the 
twentieth century has just closed. 


The earlier years of that time 
were relatively peaceful and undisturbed; 
the later years brought greater and more 
abrupt changes in the history of mankind 
than were made in all of several previous 
centuries. 

Four great empires crumbled, and con- 
stituent parts of a fifth were granted 
measures of freedom they had not hitherto 
enjoyed. New nations were created and 
for the first time assumed the duties of 
national and international life. Others 
were recreated and again became responsi- 
ble governments after a lapse of a hundred 
years or more. New constitutions of gov- 
ernment were adopted and put into effect 
by their 35 or more countries. Vastly 
more people than ever before came to live 
under republican forms of administration 
based on proportional representation. 
Suffrage for both men and women was 
suddenly and widely extended. Protec- 
tion for minorities grew to be a principle 
recognized as coequal with that of the 
will of majorities. Languages and liter- 
atures long suppressed or even outlawed 
were freed to such revival as may be justi- 
fied by their inherent strength, beauty, or 
appeal. A wealth of discovery and inven- 
tion overcame many of the physical ob- 
stacles in the way of better universal com- 
munication and understanding. Inter- 
national relationships took on infinitely 
greater significance and in many phases 
entirely different methods of expression 
and control. 


Stabilizing Influence of Educational Institutions 


Educational thought, progress, and 
achievement for the quarter century have 
been chronicled in thousands of books 
and pamphlets, and yet much is still un- 
recorded. Standing out clearly as a 
most pronounced and gratifying feature 
of these years is the sturdiness and bold- 
ness with which establishments for educa- 
tion met the stress of 1914 and the sub- 


sequent time of turmoil. When the story 


of the schools for that period is finally 
told, it will show that they played their 
part resolutely in the immediate situa- 


Over into Education 


By JAMES F. ABEL 
Assistant Specialist in Foreign Education Systems 


tion, to a considerable extent foresaw 
the order that must follow, and trained 
men and women for it. From kinder- 
garten to university they proved them- 
selves to be stable and a marvelously 
strong stabilizing influence. 

Processes of education and the attitude 
of the world toward education have 
changed much since 1900. Perhaps there 
have been some losses, but major steps 
of progress have been many and great. 
New attitudes toward the rights of the 
child and the family, the responsibility of 
the State in the training of its citizenry, 
the justice in permitting minority peoples 
to continue their own languages and ideals, 
and the removal of class distinctions in 
education were developed and expressed 
in most of the new national constitu- 
tions. Colonial policies in education 
were changed for millions of people with 
results far beyond any ever before 
achieved. The finer international rela- 
tionships in education had their inception 
and numerous channels for their better 
expression, and organization began to be 
established. 


Reforms of Unprecedented Scope 


Reforms affecting entire systems of 
schools were attempted and carried on 
with more or less success by several of the 
largest nations. The scope of education 
was almost doubled in breadth by the 
further inclusion of scientific and voca- 
tional training, a training for citizenship 
and service, and its adoption by a number 
of countries as a matter of national pro- 
motion and support. Better care for the 
physical welfare of mankind through 
teaching children essential health habits, 
arranging games and athletics for all 
rather than a few, erecting finer school 
buildings to furnish good light and pure 
air, and insisting on medical inspection 
as a directive more than a defensive ac- 
tivity had their practical beginnings. 
Secondary schools grew phenomenally in 
numbers, in strength of organization, and 
in width of curriculum. The education 
of adolescence now holds with that of 
earlier youth an equal place in the public 
mind; and the next logical step—that of 





making the first years of higher instruc- 
tion more easily accessible to more of those 
fitted for it—is being taken through the 
rapidly growing number of junior colleges. 
Out of the germ of a thought offered to the 
world early in the century partly by 
American psychologists and partly by 
Alfred Binet grew numerous psycho- 
logical and educational measures far more 
precise than any previously used and fields 
never before entered were opened to edu- 
cation and industry. 


Constitutional Recognition of Minority Rights 


. On the one continent of Europe 12 na- 
tions adopted new constitutions in the four 
and one-half year period between July, 
1918, and December, 1922. Nine of these 
were new nations whose people had long 
been subjected to a kind of denationaliza- 
tion through having their racial customs 
and traditions ignored, their religions sup- 
pressed, and their native tongues more or 
less outlawed. Undoubtedly the framers 
of these governments at first had retali- 
atory measures in mind, but eventually they 
generally agreed in the treaties ‘‘to pro- 
tect the interests of inhabitants that differ 
from the majority of the population in 
race, language, and religion,’’ and wrote 
into their constitutions a recognition of 
the right of national minorities to educa- 
tion in the mother tongue and to the de- 
velopment of their own racial literatures 
and cultures. Here was the unusual situ- 
ation of treaties limited not to the external 
affairs of nations but dealing with their 
internal affairs to the extent of guaran- 
teeing equality of political, religious, and 
cultural liberty to all citizens, even setting 
out the details of certain phases of educa- 
tional activities, and compelling those 
guarantees and details to be incorporated 
in the charters of government. 

Other clauses in one or another of the 
new constitutions amount to a veritable 
educational bill of rights. That educa- 
tion, the arts and the sciences, and scien- 
tific research and the publication of its 
results are free, using the “free” in the 
sense of unrestricted, is generally guaran- 
teed. Strong safeguards are thrown 
around the child and the family. “It 
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shall be the duty of the State to maintain 
the purity, health, and social welfare of 
the family.’’ ‘The education of children 
to physical, intellectual, and social effi- 
ciency is the highest duty and natural 
right of the parents.’’ Families of many 
children are to have the right of compen- 
satory assistance, and illegitimate children 
must be given proper opportunities for 
education and advancement. The way 
to secondary and higher education is 
opened for gifted children of poor parents, 
probably the first time in history that 
supernormal children as such have been 
the subject of consitutional legislation. 
A uniform school system for all children 
with special privileges for no social class, 
variations being permitted only for dif- 
ferent vocational and local interests, is the 
common ideal. 


Improved Policies in Colonial Education 


Colonial policies in education and their 
results have stood out in bold relief in this 
first quarter of the twentieth century. As 
a part of the responsibilities which they 
assumed in consequence of the Spanish- 
American War, the United States set 
about the education of their new citizenry 
and rapidly developed in the Philippines 
and Porto Rico systems similar in plan 
to those in the continental States. In the 
Philippines they undertook to provide 
some 12 millions of people with a common 
language and through it a training that 
would mold those people into a self-reliant, 
self-dependent body. Philippine schools 
from kindergarten to university grade now 
enroll more than one and one-quarter 
millions of students and are maintained at 
a yearly cost of more than 23,000,000 
pesos. Two-ninths of the money ex- 
pended on all public enterprises on the 
islands goes to education. 


A Complete Educational System Constructed 


In Porto Rico the Government of the 
United States found a population at least 
80 per cent illiterate, no publie school 
buildings, elementary education provided 
for less than one-fifth of the school chil- 
dren, and no instruction on the island in 
advanced grades or of quality sufficient to 
prepare a student for admission to a good 
college. Out of that situation a complete 
educational system has been wrought, 
reaching approximately one-fourth of a 
million students and costing annually 
about $4,000,000. Vastly more has been 
accomplished in 25 years in these two 
insular areas than was brought about in 
several centuries under a government 
neglectful of the place of education in wise 
colonial policies. 

Directors of education follow closely or 
accompany the governors general sent 
out to the colonies by the Government of 
the British Empire. Autonomous uni- 
versities have grown apace in numbers and 
wealth throughout most of its dominions 
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in recent years. Cambridge and Oxford 
local examinations are held in many of 
the colonies as a way of opening to coloni- 
als attendance at British universities. 
A recent historian expressed the British 
idea of education in colonization thus: 
‘‘Among the means by which the bonds of 
comradeship are carried down into the 
lives of all the vastly diverse peoples that 
owe allegiance to the Crown, the most 
potent of all are to be found in the uni- 
versities and the schools. It is they 
above all other agencies that must sway 
and direct the spiritual forces, the ideas, 
and the sentiments in which the abiding 
strength of the British Empire rests.” 


Military Conflicts Bring New Contacts 


Engaging in and bringing to an end 
great military conflicts necessarily created 
new international contacts. These car- 
ried over into education and gave added 
impetus and force to generous policies 
such as were initiated by Cecil Rhodes. 
Considerably more than a hundred private 
organizations sprang up, most of them in 
the past decade, and they are carrying out 
their purposes in the promotion of one or 
another phase of education in _ inter- 
national relationships. Several of these 
were world associations claiming no less 
than all nations and all peoples as their 
field for furthering mutual understanding 
of and progress in education. Inter- 
national exchange of students, teachers, 
and research workers in the spirit that 
science and learning know no political 
boundaries was established and is growing 
rapidly. The new nations intent upon 
setting up systems of education fitted for 
their representative forms of government 
were and are sending officials into other 
countries to learn from the schools abroad 
all that may be best suited for incorpora- 
tion into their own, 


Italy Returns to Idealistic Philosophy 


Several thorough and far-reaching edu- 
cational reforms were attempted. The 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
began a complete reorganization of the 
school system established in that country 
60 years earlier with the purpose of shak- 
ing Italy “out of the doze of naturalism 
and positivism back to idealistic philoso- 
phy.’’ By a series of decrees, orders, and 
circulars the Ministry undertook to re- 
duce the cost of education by abolishing 
duplicate institutions, to strengthen the 
classical studies, equalize the opportuni- 
ties of public and private school children 
by means of uniform Government exami- 
nations, and reduce the number of pupils 
in overcrowded schools and classes. The 
central office, ‘‘ Minerva,’’ was reorganiz- 
ed, and the kingdom divided into 19 
administrative units instead of the previ- 
ous 75. 

The reform in France took the direc- 
tion of changing the elementary and sec- 


ondary school curricula in such a way as 
to emphasize the literary and cultural 
rather than the scientific trend. The 
secondary school programs were so chang- 
ed as to defer the necessity for the pupil 
to make a choice of vocation; the classics 
were given a more prominent place; and 
the study of French and modern languages 
made more significant. Secondary edu- 
cation for girls was changed so as to be 
much more like that for boys, and greater 
opportunities to prepare for and partici- 
pate in university courses were opened to 
women. 


Fisher Bill Brought Great Gains 


England attempted by the act of 1918 
to establish a national system of public 
education, available for all persons cap- 
able of profiting thereby. Elementary 
education was to be remodeled, provision 
made for advanced instruction for public 
school children over 14 years of age, and 
the health of all children to be given 
closer attention. A system of continua- 
tion schools was to be established, the 
compulsory schooi attendance ages ex- 
tended, and child labor prohibited. No 
child or young person was to be debarred 
from any kind of schooling he was capable 
of receiving because of inability to pay 
the fees. Economy in governmental ex- 
penditures made it necessary to curtail 
the programs of the Fisher bill, but never- 
theless it brought great gains in education 
to England and Wales. 

The Scottish reform, having back of it 
much the same spirit as that of England, 
raised the compulsory day-school attend- 
ance age, gave school authorities over- 
sight over the child’s education from his 
second to his eighteenth year, and stressed 
medical inspection and health supervi- 
sion. The country area was substituted 
for the parish area in school administra- 
tion and the number of administrative 
units reduced from 950 to 40. 


Mexico's Widespread Educational Revival 


The educational revival in Mexico was 
concerned with improving existing schools 
and establishing new ones, encouraging 
industrial and technical education, pro- 
viding more libraries and books, gathering 
and conserving the historic and artistic 
material of the country, aiding poor 
children, and reducing illiteracy. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction was re- 
created and reorganized and budgets far 
in excess of those for previous years were 
proposed and expended. 

Impelled by the belief that secondary 
education was narrow, barren, needlessly 
rigid, and indifferent to the needs of large 
groups of students, strong influences 
forced the curricula of the secondary 
schools to be extended to include scien- 
tific and vocational training, gave courses 
in these subjects better recognition for 
university admission, and in several 
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countries made this type of training a 
matter of national promotion and sup- 
program of Federal partici- 
pation in and partial direction of voca- 
tional education begun in the United 
States in 1918 now affects some 6,000 
schools and more than half a million 
young people and involves an annual 
expenditure of approximately $20,000,000. 


port. The 


Canadian._Program for Technical Education 


A similar program by which Dominion 
aid for technical education was extended 
to the provinces of Canada in 1919 con- 
templates a total annual aid of $10,000,000 
by 1929, conditioned on an equal expendi- 
ture by the provinces. In the year of its 
inception more than 6,000 pupils enrolled 
in vocational courses. Beginning with 
1900 the States of Australia one after an- 
other either strengthened or established 
the work in technical education. Enroll- 
ments increased to some 75,000 pupils and 
expenditures to £600,000. The founda- 
tions for a complete organization of voca- 
tional education were laid in France in 
1918 and 1922. Appropriations for it 
in 1925 were doubled over those for the 
previous year. Everywhere science, sci- 
entific investigation, and vocational and 
technical education took a stronger hold 
on the systems of schools. 

Medical inspection of school children 
began in the nineteenth century, but it 
has had its practical development in the 
past 25 years, and has proceeded from the 
examination for and exclusion of cases of 
communicable diseases to a complete 
examination for all conditions affecting 
the health and physique of the child. 
The employment of the school nurse was 
begun, first for the treatment of skin dis- 
eases and as an agent between home and 
school in securing the treatment of dis- 
eases and defects, and later also as an ex- 
aminer of children. Finally teachers were 
trained to function as highly capable ex- 
aminers, the nurse and the physician 
serving as specialists to whom defective 
and unhealthy children are referred for 
expert examination and diagnosis. Even- 
tually the school took into its confidence 
the person most interested, the parent, 
and invited him to be present at the exam- 


ination. 


Improved Conditions of Child Health 


Recognition of nutrition as the most 
fundamental condition in child health 
began, tests for ‘sorting out the mal- 
nourished were attempted, and special 
school feeding and the improvement of 
the school lunch period were established. 
Open-air schools for tuberculous and other 
children had their rise, and the idea is now 
dawning that every school should be at 
least a pure-air school for all. Much 
progress was made on the health side of 
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school architecture, especially in light- 
ing and most notably in ventilation. 
The playground that had shrunk rapidly 
in size during the past century began to 
grow larger. A strong reaction set in 
against formal gymnastics and in favor of 
games and athletics for all. Conserva- 
tion of human energy by caring closely 
for the child and for his health became 
watchwords in national policies. 


The sudden and phenomenal growth of 
secondary schools startled even educators 
who were watching the situation closely, 
and it is yet only vaguely realized by a 
large majority of people. Out of the 
endowed grammar schools, the technical 
institutes, the organized science schools, 
and the pupil-teachers’ centers in England 
there grew up under the influence of the 
board of education and the university 
examinations a somewhat unified program 
of secondary education expressing itself 
through a steadily increasing number of 
schools and pupils until 1914. Then a 
sudden and unexpected demand for educa- 
tion filled the schools to overflowing and 
made the setting and maintenance of 
higher standards of scholarship possible. 
From an enrollment of 198,884 in 1914-15, 
the schools grew to 307,862 in 1919-20 
and 359,444 in 1924-25. The number of 
secondary pupils per thousand of popula- 
tion rose in those years from 5.5 to 8.1 
and on to 9.9. 


Phenomenal Growth of Secondary Schools 


The United States began the century 
with approximately 720,000 pupils in 
8,000 public and private secondary schools. 
For years new schools were opened at a 
rate equal to at least one each calendar 
day. More than 16,500 of them now enroll 
three and one-quarter million students, 
and are training 23 per thousand of popu- 
lation in secondary subjects as against 
9.5 in 1900. 

France, Sweden, and Germany laid 
out new schemes for secondary training in 
the early years of the period and carried 
them on as forceful programs until the 
turmoil of the later years compelled some 
modifications in subjects, time allotments, 
and course divisions. In all three coun- 
tries these schools were for some time and 
to a certain extent still are the center of 
public attention, the direction that their 
purposeful continuance shall take being 
recognized as a vital matter in the lives 
of those nations. In buildings adapted 
to the purposes for which they are erected 
in development of administrative and 
organization principles and in training 
and professional standing of its working 
personnel secondary education has made 
greater advances perhaps than any other 
branch of the activities connected with the 
formal training of human beings. 
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Making education much more of an 
exact science, removing many of the 
wrong concepts about the material and 
methods of the schools, and determining 
more closely the innate abilities and 
capacities of students are in effect all 
products of this quarter century. Out of 
new statistical methods the principle of 
interpreting intelligence in age norms, and 
that of the objective standardized test 
grew series of measures used first individu- 
ally and later with groups. They are now 
recognized as necessary instruments in 
evaluating any school system. Because 
of them research in education and in 
several lines of industry has taken on new 
direction and wonderfully increased mo- 
mentum with considerable assurance of 
improvement in both fields, for intelligent 
research is usually followed by definite 
progress. 


A Horizon Aglow With Promise 


At the beginning of the second quarter 
of the twentieth century Minerva—to 
use for education the fine, figurative 
word of Italy—looks out upon a horizon 
aglow with promise. There is vastly 
more knowledge than ever before to be 
organized by and transmitted through 
the schools to vastly more people ready 
to make it part of their daily lives and 
thought. But if the work is of appreci- 
ably greater magnitude, the means for 
doing it are obviously of greater variety 
and strength and of finer adaptation. 
If the field for education is much wider 
in area, the time needed to reach its 
outermost boundaries is many fold di- 
minished. If the wealth essential to 
financing its activities is running into 
enormous amounts, the sources from 
which to draw that wealth are richer 
and more numerous. If it is required to 
give daily training of more different kinds 
to many more millions, the personnel for 
doing it is also stronger in numbers and 
preparation and more versatile in achieve- 
ment. If there are many and difficult 
problems to be worked to successful 
solutions, there are more and better 
instruments to bring to bear on the 
process. 


A Questioning World Accepting Few Dogmas 


Minerva’s world is now a frankly 
questioning world, accepting few dogmas 
and beliefs, content to follow few pre- 
cedents, weighing, testing, surveying, 
examining, and experimenting, somewhat 
skeptical about the old, eager to try the 
new. With the hope that it will not 
again in many decades, or even ever, be 
forced to face such crises as those just 
passed, goes the desire that with quieter 
times it will lose nothing but gain more 
of the virility and versatility it has shown 
in the past 25 years. 
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Reduce the Difficulties of Higher 
Education 


RADUATE STUDY will not cease, 
even though, as some of the mem- 
bers of the department of economics of 
Columbia University have found, the 
cost of a doctor’s degree is out of propor- 
tion to the salary of a college professor. 
The writer in the Monthly Labor Review, 
quoted on another page, has reduced to 
figures certain facts that are familiar to 
all who have even a passing knowledge 
of the conditions in the higher institu- 
tions of the country. It is true, perhaps, 
that the cost of living is higher in New 
York City than elsewhere, but the strug- 
gles of earnest students are little less 
severe in other institutions. Of some 
colleges it is said that three-fourths of 
the students must earn part of their 
expenses as they go through, and half 
of them maintain themselves wholly by 
their own efforts. 

The will to learn is manifested in con- 
stantly increasing numbers of young men. 
Let us rejoice that it is so; but perhaps 
the principal reason for it is that educa- 
tional standards are steadily rising. Suc- 
cess in any walk of life demands more and 
yet more of preparation. One is not 
considered for a college position unless 
he is a doctor. If he wishes to teach in a 
normal school or even a high school, his 
prospects of appointment and for later 
advancement are much greater for the 
possession of the same symbol of learn- 
ing. 

Teaching is not different from other 
professions in its requirement for more 
substantial preparation. Six or seven 
years of study after high-school gradua- 
tion are necessary to be a physician, and 
those who attend the best law schools 
must do equally as much before they are 
graduated. Every ambitious boy realizes 
that he must earn degrees, the more the 
better, in order to compete with his 
fellow men for the prizes of professional 
life. And many of them suffer self- 
denial amounting to actual privation to 
attain the ends they desire. 

Perhaps the purpose of the writer in the 
Monthly Labor Review was to argue for 
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higher salaries for college teaching. If so 
his thesis may be considered proved with- 
out further ado. All will agree in the 
wish for that consummation. But higher 
salaries for professors mean either higher 
tuition fees or greater endowments. 
Higher fees would materially increase the 
difficulties of students; and nobody doubts 
that a fair proportion of the present in- 
come of every institution for higher 
education goes to the men upon whom its 
very life depends—its teaching staff. 
General increases in college salaries in- 
volve many practical considerations. 
They can not well be “passed on to the 
consumer,”’ like the wages of bricklayers 
and engine drivers. 

Whether it is possible or not to increase 
the rewards of college teaching, it should 
be possible to reduce the difficulties of 
preparation by reducing the time over 
which it extends. 

Only about a fourth of the cost of 
college attendance is for fees and books; 
approximately three-fourths is for per- 
sonal expenses which must continue 
wherever the student may be. The 
“four-quarter plan,’ which was intro- 
duced by the University of Chicago and 
has been adopted in many other insti- 
tutions, is worthy of consideration in all 
the rest. It has been exceedingly helpful 
to many students in saving a calendar 
year in the college course and a half year 
in the graduate school without reducing 
the actual time of study. 

The earnest efforts of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, of Dr. J. H. Baker, of Dr. W. R. 
Harper, and of many others to reduce the 
total time required for formal education 
have often been recalled in these columns; 
we can not refrain from adverting to 
them in this connection. Active move- 
ments are afoot for the simplification of 
the elementary course, the reorganization 
of the high school, and the readjustment 
of freshman and sophmore classes of the 
college. These should surely bring some 
realization of the plans of three of the 
greatest educational statesmen of the 
century. Those plans involve no addi- 
tional cost; they mean saving of cost. 
And they are questions of organization 
only, and are within the control of those 
who administer the educational systems 
of the country. 


A 
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Walter Hines Page and Rural 


Education 


NOTHER Walter Hines Page letter, 
one which has not yet found a place 

in the magazines nor in any edition of his 
“ Life and Letters,’ has recently come to 
light in the files of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. There is inspiration in it of the 
kind that sets in motion the machinery of 


practical progress. In it is evidence of 
high purpose in public service, too, for 
it shows the desire of a bureau chief to 
seek in the solution of public problems the 
counsel of great minds. To these and 
more this letter written by Mr. Page to 
the Commissioner of Education in 1911 
testifies: 
CATHEDRAL AVENUE, 
Garden City, L. L., July 23, 1911. 

My DEAR CLAXTON: Make a plan to do some 
active work. I have no doubt you havea dozen. For 
instance: Select two or three regions where the best 
rural public schools are—people that are working 
intelligently toward making a real country school of a 
new sort in the world. Make a plan to help them and 
to report them. Work toward the creation of a perfect 
country school. Then you'll have something to make 
a report about—a report that will be read all round the 
world. Then the Congressmen from those districts 
will stand by you. Then you'll have a plan, too, to 
make a comprehensive program—to find a way where- 
by your bureau can be of direct help in planting or 
develgping such schools everywhere. You can take 
this great movement, organize it, report it, direct it— 
manage it. 

Then if you ask for $10,000 to do this particular job 
with—showing precisely how you'll use the money— 
you'll get it; then you'll get $20,000; then $100,000—then 
any sum you want. 

With no plan, nobody cares for the bureau. If it do 
something, then everybody’! care. 

I’d like to talk this over with you. 


Yours, &c., 
W. H. PaGeE. 


Mr. Page, as all the world now knows 
believed in the restoration of country life 
in America with education as its chief in- 
strument. ‘Education, Education, Edu- 
cation’? was his remedy for a variety of 
ills of the country in whose service he 
was later to achieve a high place. Other 
eminent Americans have realized the 
dependence of the Nation’s future great- 
ness on education. Few have thought so 
seriously of better schools in rural com- 
munities as a national asset. Few have 
seen as he saw it, the Nation’s future so 
closely related to ‘‘a real country school 
of a new sort in the world.” 

Mr. Page apparently had two things in 
mind when he wrote that the Bureau of 
Education should plant and develop the 
ideal country school, and that it should 
seek out and give publicity to superior 
country schools wherever, if anywhere, 
they could be found. That his letter 
may have been the inspiration of a dream 
cherished in the Bureau of Education for 
some years—namely, that of securing a 
special appropriation for the conduct of 
experimental and observation schools— 
seems probable. The $100,000 appropria- 
tion Mr. Page suggested for this purpose 
did not materialize, yet reports of the 
Commissioner of Education show that 
each year for several years he importuned 
Congress for money for that purpose. 

It does not appear what influence, if 
any, Mr. Page’s letters and advice had 
on the making of these requests and on 
the increase of the small appropriation 
for rural education which had been previ- 
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Do the Rewards of College Teaching Justify the 
Effort and Cost ? 


Seven Years of Study and $8,500 Necessary to Obtain Doctor's Degree at Columbia 
University. Annual Salaries of University and College Teachers Range from $1,800 
to $6,000 


ously made Readers of Mr. Page’s 
“Life and Letters” (vol. 1), will remember 
his references to the Bureau of Education 
in his intercourse with Woodrow Wilson 
before the latter’s inauguration as Presi- 
dent At any rate, the appropriation was 
later increased in amount. The forma- 
tion of a division of rural education with 
full-time specialists was one of the fruits 
of this appropriation. 

In the years which have intervened 
since Mr. Page’s suggestion of 1911, the 
spirit, if not the letter, of his counsel has 
been more than attained. Lacking a 
special appropriation for the purpose, the 
Bureau of Education has not had the 
facilities to ‘‘work toward the creation 
of the perfect country school’’ directly, 
nor on its own initiative and under its 
immediate management. It has done 
the next best, or perhaps even a better, 
thing considering our democratic policy 
of local initiative in education. It has 
been privileged on many occasions, in a 
variety of ways, and in practically every 
State in the Union, to advise with school 
officers as to ways and means looking 
toward the development of a more per- 
fect country school. It has exceeded 
Mr. Page’s suggestion in that its advisory 
service has extended beyond the develop- 
ment of individual schools to the formu- 
lation of plans for rural-school systems or 
important factors governing such Sbys- 
tems, to the end that efficient country 
schools be provided over a larger extent 
of territory than the influence of any one 
school could reach. 


+ 


To Coordinate Pennsylvania State 


Normal Schools 


The fourth annual conference of the 
faculties of the State normal schools of 
Pennsylvania was held at Lock Haven, 
November 23 to 25. Five hundred and 
five faculty members, more than 90 per 
cent of the teaching staffs of the 14 State 
normal schools, attended the meeting. 
Eighteen members of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction were present. 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, normal school 
specialist, New York University, coun- 
seled the various conference groups and 
spoke at one of the general sessions. 

A large part of the conference was given 
to section meetings, which. were held by 
those interested in the several depart- 
ments of study, such as geography, Eng- 
lish, and social studies, as well as by the 
rural training school faculties, bursars, 
librarians, registrars, and the like. The 
conference was strictly professional and 
was devoted to the general theme ‘‘A well 
prepared and growing .teacher in every 
classroom of the public schools -of. the 
Commonwealth.” 


teaching profession too great in 

proportion to the salary return? 
4 recent study by Elma B. Carr of the 
expenditures of 41 graduate students at 
Columbia University and of the salaries 
of a large number of men and women in 
the teaching personnel of colleges and 


[ THE COST of preparation for the 


universities raises a serious doubt, amount- 
ing almost to an affirmative answer. A 
paper comprising the results of the study 
was published in the November number 
of the Monthly Labor Review, a publica- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Single men students at Columbia in 
1923-24 spent for the school year of nine 
months an average of $1,186 each; single 
women students, $1,158; and married 
couples, from $1,630 to $2,973. The 
figures do not include expenditures for 
guests, gifts, church and charity contri- 
butions, railroad fare, insurance, and 
savings. ‘The expenses were distributed 
approximately in the ratio of 25 per cent 
for tuition; 25 per cent, food; 18 per cent, 
rent; 14 per cent, clothing; 4 per cent, 
books and stationery; 4 per cent, health; 
and 10 per cent for carfare, recreation, 
and miscellaneous items. 

The reports from the students showed 
that well-balanced meals in _ sufficient 
quantity could not be had for less than 
$250 for the nine months and that about 
$330 would be preferable to insure enough 
wholesome food. One woman whose food 
expense was $160 lived in an apartment 
with two other girls. They cooked most 
of their own breakfasts and dinners. 

The single men students had average 
yearly incomes of $989; the single women 
students, $496; the married couples, from 
$1,538 to $2,315.. In part the incomes 
were from scholarships and fellowships 
but the author states: 

‘At Columbia, as at most other univer- 
sities, some aid is given to students in the 
way of scholarships and _ fellowships. 
However, not only is the number of these 
scholarships and fellowships limited, but 
the amount in most cases is very meager. 
In most instances, moreover, there is 
some reservation or stipulation which 
lessens the value of these awards to the 
student in general. For instance, at 
Columbia University, scholarships are not 
given to persons over 30 years of age, and 
the acceptance of scholarships and feliow- 
ships is further limited by the stipulation 
that the student accepting such award 
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shall not accept any remunerative employ- 
ment. The scholarships do little more 
than cover expenses for tuition. The 
amount received from the fellowships is 
somewhat more, but in most cases will in 
no wise cover the total cost of living and 
school expenses. Unless a student has 
private funds he must forego the above 
benefits because outside work is necessary 
in order to meet living expenses.” 

Basing the judgment on the figures of 
this investigation, the cost of attaining 
the bachelor degree will be $4,800, the 
master’s degree $6,000, and the doctorate 
$7,300 or $8,500, depending on whether 
one takes two or three years of graduate 
work for the latter. 

From this investment of four, five, six, 
or seven years of time and effort and 
$4,800 to $8,500 in money the person who 
enters the teaching profession can hope to 
receive at most about $3,400 salary in a 
small university or college, $3,700 in a 
medium-sized one, and $6,000 in a large 
institution. Moreover, those salaries will 
be reached, if at all, only after 15 to 20 
years of successful experience. The study 
concludes: 

“If the entire college education, includ- 
ing the doctor’s degree, were obtained 
before beginning to teach, it would take 
many years to save the whole outlay of 
$8,000, together with the return on this 
investment, extending, as it does, over 
several years. This, moreover, includes 
only the academic instruction and does 
not allow for the time and cost of prepar- 
ing and publishing the thesis for the doc- 
tor’s degree. * * * 


“With the cost of preparation so high, 
too large a percentage of our teachers 
are barred from obtaining these degrees 
because of the disparity existing between 
the cost of preparation and the salary re- 
turn. The teachers who can not afford to 
obtain at least the bachelor’s degree are in 
most cases barred from teaching in uni- 
versities and colleges, which means, in 
most instances, that they do not receive 
even as high a salary as shown by the 
figures quoted in this article, and hence 
further advancement out of saving is 
almost impossible. 


“The figures cited show only the money 
cost and return. In addition there are 
many sacrifices that must be made by the 
teacher and his family in order that the 
husband and father may advance in his 
profession.” 
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which marked the beginning of a new era 


Achievements of Typical Consolidated Schools rr iio eri ticine in that comment 
For Rural Social Service A rural member of the board of education 





was asked if he thought the patrons were 


Community Organization Usually Lacking in Agricultural Districts. Superintendents era bese the a which had been 
, . er a ae made. > said, “It seems that every 
of Consolidated Schools, Trained for Leadership in Community Effort, Supply the . sy ; ny + os ag ; ; ‘a 
. - : S . . one Das é ea nterest in Our scnoo nis 
Need, Utilizing the Equipment of the Schools winter. Our children are cared for so 


3. TIMON COVERT well in the bus, and the school is doing so 


; AN ee spo . . ; well so many worth-while things, i ake 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education : 2 many worth-while things, it makes 


us willing to help in every way we can. 


HE VALUE of any school depends’ which are located two fine school build- Now when we have a school program every 
upon the extent of its educational ings, a garage, gymnasium, a community one tries to make it a success.”’ 
f and social service to the com- minister’s home, a house of two three-room 
munity. The typical consolidated school apartments for the mechanic and prin- Each Student Conducted a Home Project 


not only gives training in the regular cipal, a teacherage, and superintendent’s 
branches of the curriculum, but fully 90 cottage, this rural school organization is 
per cent of the centralized schools in the an object of community pride, and prop- 


A course in vocational agriculture un- 
der the direction of an expert trained at 
the agricultural college, was added to the 
curriculum. Each member of this class 
carried on an individual home project 
lasting throughout the year. Besides this 
the boys in the class went out into neg- 
lected orchards of the community and 
pruned fruit trees; they held a school 
fair in which the entire community took 
part; they made a hotbed, raising sweet- 
potato, cabbage, and tomato plants, and 
sold them as a class project. When a 
stockman advertised a sale of purebred 
hogs at the county seat and offered a gift 
to the person guessing nearest to the 
average selling price of the stock to be 
sold, this class attended the sale and car- 
ried home the prize pig. Class instruc- 
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Bi tion and practical experience gained 
iH Sargent Consolidated School offers an excellent example of community service through their serving the community dur- 
} United States are carrying on some form erly so, for it has shown how the school ing the school year enabled them to do 
im of extra curricular activity for school and community may be integrated in this. 
children and adults. carrying on the much needed -work of The auditorium of a well-administered | 
The Sargent Consolidated School in rural social service. consolidated school is the most used room 
Colorado offers one of the best examples And at the little country town of ofthebuilding. Init music and dramatics 
of community service. Its curriculum in- Americus in east central Kansas a con- classes meet regularly during the week, 
cludes the standard subjects and in addi- solidated school was organized in 1922, and it is home room for the community 
} tion courses in vocational home making, 





i, agriculture, and farm shop are offered. 
There is ample space for athletic parks es . jd o ue 
and for school projects in agriculture. q aie 
Some of the best grain grown in that 
fertile valley is produced on the land of 
the school plant. The “farm shop” in 
connection with the school garage, where 
the school busses are kept in repair, sup- 





plies a practical laboratory to the class in 
farm mechanics. Under the leadership of 
an expert, the boys learn to do by doing. 
The home-making rooms, besides serving 
as regular classroom laboratories for the 
i girls of the high school, are used by the 
ladies of this community in preparing the 
community dinners which are frequent] 
served. 
Here, 8 miles from any town, where no 
community interest existed prior to the 
organization of this school less than 10 








years ago, there is one of the finest ex- 
amples of community cooperation to be 
Ve found in the country. With an organiza- 
tion of sufficient size to function properly, 
i equipped with 14 acres of campus upon The boys went into the neglected orchards of the community 
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oceasion of a school program, 


upon the 

motion pictures, lecture courses, and other 
prog! if general interest to pupils and 
adult Many centralized schools have 
regula urses for adults in home and 
child giene The school or county 


nurse meets with the mothers of the 


neighborhood in the school auditorium, 


and she illustrates her talks with lantern 
slides In the Burns Consolidated School, 
whic! is one of the first to be organ- 
ized in Kansas, the auditorium is reserved 
for the women’s use one afternoon each 
week From their home duties these 
country women come to the school for an 
afternoo! f instruction and pleasure. 
They listen to lectures, ask questions on 
home making, and, clearing away the 
moval hairs, play basket ball and other 
games Their school is functioning as a 
social agenc\ in their lives. 


Community Cooperation Follows Consolidation 


community 
Only where all 


Consolidation and coop- 


eration go hand in hand, 
are interested in the school and are active 
in the promotion of its endeavors, can it 
be expected to accomplish things worth 
while Strong agricultural courses, voca- 
tional home-making classes, music clubs, 
and dramatics instruction, such as are 

the Mount Vernon Union High 
Skagit County, Wash., and simi- 
States, are 


found 
Scho 


lar high schools in many 


most important factors in a rural school. 
They convince the patrons that their 
schoo! merits whole-hearted support. 


This school has arranged its courses to fit 
the needs of pupils who expect to live in 
the country and those who expect to live 
in towns or A substantial per- 
centage of boys in this school from farm 
homes expect to farm. The school offers 
them opportunity to learn farm manage- 


cities. 


ment practical way by the home- 
project nethod. 
Neglected Social Life is Transformed 
There are many rural consolidated 
schools every State in which this 


genuine educational social service is to be 
found 
people so well as the 


No other agency can reach the 
public school. 


Rural people in the small one-teacher dis- 


tricts often lack the leadership necessary 
to community organization for social ac- 
tivit Desirable and appropriate room 


for a public meeting place is not often 
The typical superintendent of 
consolidated school is trained 
His training includes 
organization and leadership. 
an able teaching force, he 
e community into a working unit. 
The one-time neglected rural social life is 
being transformed into a new 
and active community spirit which re- 
flects the work of the typical American 


cons lated school. 


available 
& moder! 
for his profession. 
community 
Assisted by 


welds 1 


steadil. 
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Increase the Value of Inspection to Small 


High Schools 


Michigan High School Inspectors Institute New Policy. 


Superintendents of Schools 


in Small Towns, County Commissioners, and Parochial-School Heads in Conference. 
All Discussions are Specific and Concrete 


By J. B. EXMONSON 
Professer of Secondary Education, University of Michigan 


O INCREASE the services to the 
small public and private high 
schools of the State, Inspector 

J. B. Edmonson, of the University of 
Michigan, and Inspeetor C. L. 
rich, of the State department of public 


Good- 


instruction, called a series of conferences 
at the opening of this school year in 11 
Attend- 
ance at these conferences was restricted 


strategic centers of the State. 


to superintendents of schools in towns 
of under 2,500 population, the county 
commissioners of schools, and the heads 
of parochial schools or their representa- 
This restriction was placed in 
order to make it possible to stress the 
problems of the smaller schools of the 
State. 


tives. 


The principal topies presented at the 
conferences were: Standards of Scholar- 
ship in Small High Schools; Improve- 
ment of Supervision in the Small School 
Systems; Curriculum of the Small School; 
Meaning of the Standards of Accredit- 
ing; Health and Play Activities in the 
Small School; and Interpretation of the 
Regulations of the State Athletic Associa- 
tion. Each of these topics was presented 


Studies in Secondary Education 
Made Available 


A clearing house for research work in 
secondary education will be established in 
the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. More than 70 institutions of 
learning in the United States, including 
teachers colleges and schools of education, 
as well as research bureaus and organiza- 
tions, have agreed to file with the bureau 
a copy of each research study completed 
by them. The material collected will be 
made available by the bureau either 
through loan of these studies or by pro- 
viding where research workers 
may come and examine the material. 
This cooperation will make possible also 
the publication from time to time by the 
bureau of abstracts of secondary educa- 
tion research. 


rooms 


% 4 
Us 


Operative treatment for children suffer- 
ing from mastoid disease is provided by 
the school medical service of Birmingham, 
England. 


by the use of an outline, a copy of which 
was furnished to each one in attendance. 
The speakers attempted to make their 
discussions as specific and concrete as 
The superintendents were urged 
to use the outlines as a basis of a report 
to their teachers and to their boards of 
education. 

Each lasted four hours 
and was conducted in such a way as to 
encourage interruptions with questions. 
Through the conferences about three- 
fourths of the smal! accredited high 
schools of the State were reached. An 
unsigned ballot of those in attendance 
indicated approval of the 
conferences and unanimous desire for 
a second conference. 

This conference will in all 
probability be held in January and plans 
will be made for a program that will 
interest superintendents and secretaries 
of boards of education. 

The inspectors do not consider the 
conference plan as a substitute for the 
former type of inspection, but view it as 
a possible way of anticipating some of 
the common weaknesses and the perplex- 
ing problems of the smaller schools. 


possible. 


conference 


unanimous 


second 


Southern Association Supports 
National Committee 


The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools unanimously passed 
resolutions supporting the national com- 
mittee on research in secondary education 
at the meeting of the association at 
Charleston, 8. C., December 3. A direct 
financial appropriation was made for the 
use of the committee. This appropria- 
tion is the final step necessary to assure 
active cooperation of the organizations 
represented in research undertakings. 
The action by the southern association is 
expected to serve as a precedent for other 
organizations. 

The financial needs of the committee 
are not great. The principal needs are to 
finance committee meetings and a certain 
amount of field travel by chairmen cf 
special committees who have the respon- 
sibility of organizing and directing spe- 
cific studies. The committee is not ask- 
ing large financial appropriations from 
cooperating organizations. 
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Supervisors Discuss Supervision in its Distinction 
from Administration and Inspection 


First Sectional Conference for Southeastern States Held at Nashville. Practical Examples 
of Rural Supervision. Careful Program of Work with Definite Budget of Time is 
Absolutely Essential 


ROBLEMS of supervision as dis- 
P tinct from those of administration 
and inspection were discussed by 
the first sectional conference for super- 
visors of the southeastern States, called 
by the Commissioner of Education of the 
Interior Department, which met at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., December 14 and 15. 

Each of the 10 southeastern States in- 
cluded in the conference area was repre- 
sented by both State and county super- 
visors. In addition to the States in the 
immediate group represented, a few were 
registered from Texas, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
New York, and the District of Columbia. 
The president and faculty of George Pea- 
body College extended the most courteous 
hospitality to the conference and to the 
individual delegates. In addition tosocial 
features, three full sessions were held each 
day. 


Favor Regular Annual Conferences 


At the close of the last session the as- 
sembled delegates unanimously adopted 
the report of a committee on future plans 
and considerations, embodying a resolu- 
tion that a similar conference for the South- 
eastern States be held annually in Decem- 
ber and that a committee be appointed to 
cooperate with the United States Bureau 
of Education to that end. 

J. Virgil Chapman, State rural-school 
supervisor of Kentucky, presided over 
the first session of the conference. He 
read a letter from Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, expressing regret at his inability to 
be present and conduct the conference. 
It was therefore necessary for him to dele- 
gate general responsibility for the confer- 
ence to Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief 
of the division of rural education, to whom 
he had entrusted also the reading of his 
address setting forth his purposes in call- 
ing the conference. Portions of the ad- 
dress are presented in another column of 
this issue. 

Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, professor of rural 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, followed, setting forth what 
supervision is and showing by practical 
examples and suggestions what school 
supervision should do for the education 
of rural children. Doctor Dunn was fol- 
lowed by Miss Hattie Parrott, State super- 
visor of North Carolina, who made prac- 


tical applications of the principles enun- 
ciated by Doctor Dunn in terms of a super- 
visor’s duty from the viewpoint of a State 
supervisor, and by Miss Cora Pearson, of 
Alabama, who made applications from 
the viewpoint of the county supervisor. 

The afternoon session of the conference 
was devoted to the discussion of problems 
directly concerned with classroom work, 
analysis of the recitation, application of 
remedial work, use of demonstration les- 
sons, and of tests as a means of diagnosing 
instruction. The main topic concerning 
the analysis of the recitation was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. H. Burton, professor of 
education, University of Cincinnati. The 
supervisor must distinguish between 
“analytical and atmospheric supervi- 
sion,” he said. The outline furnished the 
supervisors by the speaker as an aid in 
activity analysis indicated that a careful 
study of the teaching procedure must be 
made to insure systematic improvement 
on the part of teachers. 

Miss Spencer, State supervisor of Ala- 
bama, speaking on demonstration teach- 
ing, said that lessons for a group of teacher 
observers are more valuable than those 
taught by a supervisor for an individual 
teacher. Details of methods and man- 
agement which might seem too personal 
if mentioned during the classroom visit 
may be thus discussed, and the indifferent 
teacher is more likely to be reached. 


Standard Tests Determine Relative Efficiency 


Doctor Frost, professor of rural educa- 
tion, Peabody College for Teachers, 
showed how standard tests can be used 
to determine the ‘relative efficiency of 
two or more schools within a system, 
the strong and weak pupils, and which 
subjects require additional drill. 


Tuesday evening President Bruce 
Payne, of Peabody College, spoke of the 
importance and difficulty of supervising 
instruction, of early efforts on the part of 
superintendents to give practical help to 
teachers in the conduct of their schools, 
and of the importance of the work of 
supervisors. Doctor Burton said that a 
careful program of the work to be at- 
tempted during a term or vear is an ab- 
solute essential in any scheme of super- 
vision. A survey of programs of super- 
vision recently made shows that the 
best ones come from rural sources. A 
program made by a supervisor who has 


thought his situation through, analyzed 
it, and selected for attention weak spots 
or new needs tends to displace mere 
routine visitation and inspection, vague 
and general supervision. Dr. O. G. Brim 
discussed the intelligent use of textbooks, 
He said that intelligence means knowing 
what you are doing, why you are doing it, 
and having a definite way of accomplish- 
ing your purpose. 

High lights of Tuesday’s proceedings 
were the discussion of courses of study in 
the morning program by Doctor Dunn and 
Doctor Brim, and the presentation by 
Miss Annie Reynolds, of the Bureau of 
Education, of the results of a study of 
State courses of study made in the Bureau 
of Education, and of a partially com- 
pleted study made by a committee on 
research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of more than 200 State and 
county courses. 

Reports of several studies of time 
allotment of supervisors were presented 
by Miss Ora Devers, of North Carolina, 
Miss Anne Holdford, of North Carolina. 
Miss Olivia Lawson, of Alabama, and 
Miss Annie Reynolds. The several 
studies of time allotment presented 
showed considerable similarity in the allot- 
ment of time practiced by supervisors. 
The program resulted in a lively discussion 
concerning guiding principles in time 
allotment. The supervisors went on 
record as indorsing the plan of definitely 
budgeting the time of.supervisors, adopt- 
ing as a tentative standard the median 
allotment in the several studies reported 
on the afternoon program. This allot- 
ment proposed that classroom visits 
occupy 50 per cent of total working time, 
the remainder to be divided among 
professional study, travel, teachers’ meet- 
ings, community activities, office and 
clerical work. 


Satisfactory Luncheons for San Diego 
Pupils 


Cafeteria service is available to all 
pupils in San Diego (Calif.) high schools 
and in practically all elementary schools. 
This is a development of the past five 
years. In earlier days parent-teacher 
organizations rendered helpful service, 
and many women donated their time in 
order that school children might have well- 
prepared and nourishing food at a nomi- 
nal price. The service is now operated 
independently on a self-supporting basis. 
Though a manager is usually in charge of 
the cafeteria, the work is under the super- 
vision of the principal of the building, 
who has authority to see that a guaranteed 
standard of service and food is main- 


tained, 
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Can the Rural High School Be Made An 
Agency for Democracy? 
Small Rural High Schools Commonly Offer Either Narrow Academic Curriculum or 


Equally Narrow Preparation for Farming. 


Solution May Be in Consolidation, 


Generalization in Certain Studies, or Individualized Instruction 


By EUSTACE E. WINDES 
Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL has 
become the chief agency through 
knowledge of problems 

concerned with social organization is im- 
parted, attitudes toward government are 
created, habits of participation in social 
and civic enterprises are fixed, and train- 
ing that permits entry into a variety of 
occupations which fix one’s social status 


which 


is obtained. 
We have 
schools in 


succeeded in making our 
secondary large population 
centers real instruments for democracy. 
We have broken down the idea that the 
secondary school should serve a select few 
who aim at professional-service occupa- 
tions for which they must have collegiate 
training. We are drawing into our 
secondary schools in such centers a con- 
stantly increasing representation from 
occupational groups of the lower ordeérs, 
and we are providing, in large population 
centers, training suited to the needs of 
children of varying ability and diverse 
interests. Where secondary schools suc- 
ceed in serving children of all social 
groups rather than those.of a particular 
social status and for a variety of life pur- 
poses rather than solely for the creation 
of a social élite, the tendency is toward 
the maintenance of a democratic social 
order. Where secondary serve 
those of a particular social and occupa- 
tional group in the interest of preparing 
the pupil for service in the field where the 
parent before him served, the tendency is 
toward the creation of a caste system of 
society. 


schools 


Often Leads Away from Democracy 


The small rural high school yet tends 
to lead away from democracy rather 
than toward democracy, not always in 
purpose but often in practice. This is 
true because the small high school now 
offers either an academic curriculum 
designed to prepare for profes- 
sional-service occupations through articu- 
lation with colleges of liberal arts, or it 
offers only a curriculum designed to 
send the son into the occupation of the 
father 

Where only an academic curriculum is 
offered, the high school is highly selective 
both because it fails to appeal to large 
humbers and because it eliminates large 


S¢ lely 


numbers of pupils who can not master 
academic abstractions. Particularly it 
fails to attract children whose parents 
can not undertake to keep their children 
in school over the extended period neces- 
sary for training prerequisite to_occupa- 
tions of professional grade, and_ it 
eliminates most of those who are not 
endowed with the quality or type of 
intelligence that is necessary to success 
in a profession. We thus have the situa- 
tion wherein an agency, set up by a 
democratic social state in the interests of 
self-perpetuation, tends toward segrega- 
tion of hereditary social and occupational 
groups and offers the anomaly of a social 
order ‘taxing the lower occupational 
groups for a system of public education 
that reaches few of their members but 
many of the higher occupational groups. 
Statistical evidence from a variety of 


, sources shows that this situation exists. 


The small rural high school is much 
more highly selective than the compre- 
hensive high school characteristic of our 
large population centers. 


Tends to Create a Farm Caste 


An agency which without intent works 
in practice to defeat the very ends for 
which it was created is to be deplored, 
and an agency created by a democratic 
social state which consciously attempts 
to create a caste system is vicious. Such 
an agency is the rural high school, which 
through its curriculum and through the 
pronouncements of its officers attempts 
to make of every farmer’s son a farmer 
and to deny him opportunity of free 
choice of a vocation both through limit- 
ing his training to the narrow field of 
vocational agriculture and through at- 
tempting to create in him the spirit of 
the missionary toward agriculture. Such 
a program if successful will congest 
agriculture with workers and will surely 
create a farm caste. 


The correction of this situation wherein 
the small rural high school yet tends in 
practice away from our avowed aims in 
secondary education is not an easy task, 
but many educators feel that it is possible. 
The solution lies in the discovery of a way 
to broaden the curriculum of the small 
high school. It has been done in many 


95 
cases centralization of high 
schools, so that sufficiently large numbers 
of pupils can be assembled in a single 
school that several curricula can be of- 
fered from which pupils may choose, and 
yet maintain reasonably large recitation 
sections. Centralization enables the rural 
high school to conform to the comprehen- 
sive high-school pattern at reasonable cost 
per pupil for instruction. 

A reasonably comprehensive high 
however, can not be operated 
at bearable cost under common plans of 
organization for fewer than approximately 
300 pupils. In many rural areas such 
centralization is impossible; consequently 
other solutions of the problem of broad- 
ening the program of studies must be 
found. There are undoubted possibilities 
in the tendency to generalize such fields 
as mathematics, science, and the social 
studies. There are undoubted possibili- 
ties, too, in abandoning group instruction 
and organization of the school day into 
fixed periods in favor of individualized 
instruction and free work periods. There 
are further possibilities in reorganizing 
teacher-training curricula, so that teachers 
reasonably trained for broader fields may 
be produced for service in small high 
schools. 

Educators who know the size, com- 
plexity, and seriousness of the small high- 
school problem are attacking the prob- 
lems involved, and we anticipate con- 
structive suggestions from time to time. 
There is, however, decided need for a 
more general and intensive attack upon 
those problems. 


through 


school, 


Normal 


Board of Pennsylvania 
School Principals 


A committee was authorized by the 
Board of Normal School Principals at 
its recent meeting to prepare a five-year 
program for standard intelligence tests 
to be given to first-year students in the 
State normal schodls of Pennsylvania. 
This board also authorized a committee 
to prepare a two-year program for adver- 
tising and presenting the worth of teach- 
ing as a profession to the youth of the 
Commonwealth. Regional conferences in 
the different normal-school service areas 
were authorized to inform school officials 
of the professional service that the normal 
schools are ready to offer them. 

Action taken by the Board of Normal 
School Principals when approved by the 
superintendent of public instruction is 
binding upon the normal schools of the 
State. Within recent years the board 
has increased the number of its meetings 
from one to five each year.—William 
McKinley Robinson. 
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Differentiation of Function in Rural 
Supervision 


Direction of Classroom Instruction Requires Special Ability, Training, and Experience. 


In General Superintendents Are and Should Be Chiefly Administrative Officers. 


Rural 


Supervisors Have Unsurpassed Opportunity for Service 


By JNO. 


J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


ROBABLY no school officers in our 
complicated educational system 
have more important and more 


varied responsibilities than the superin- 
tendents and supervisors of rural schools, 
combine administrative 
The conception of 


most of whom 
and supervisory work. 
the work of the rural school superintend- 
10 years undergone 


his du- 


ent has in the past 

fundamental changes. 
ties were conceived 

clerical, and administrative. 
was confined largely to an annual visit, 
inspectorial and inspirational at its best; 
critical and void of results at its worst 
The newer conception is of the superin- 
tendent as a trained professional officer 


Formerly 
to be inspectorial, 
Supervision 


whose work is comparable in responsibility, 
prestige, and scientific technique with 
that of the best city superintendents. 


Professional Assistants to Rural Superintendents 


As a result of this changed conception 
progressive States have provided for pro- 
fessional assistants to the rural superin- 
tendent who can devote their time to 
matters concerned with improved meth- 
ods of instruction, training of teachers in 
service, preparation and adaptation of 
courses of study, and performance of such 
other duties as concern supervisory func- 
tions as distinguished from administra- 
Where supervision of this 
State 
progressive counties of 


tive function. 
type has not 
authority, many 
their own initiative, and wholly or largely 
at their own expense, have provided super- 
visors with like responsibilities. In this 
particular constructive movement in rural 
education the southeastern States 
made definite and commendable progress. 
Indeed, it difficult to 
another group of contiguous States in 
which so much progress has been made or 


been provided by 


have 


would be select 


so much serious thought has been given to 
supervision as a method for improving 
school opportunities for rural children. 

It must be confessed, however that, 
here, as elsewhere, supervision is in a 
transitional transitional in 
so far as 


stage. It is 
delimitation of functions is 


Portions of an address prepared for the Conference of 
Rural Supervisors of the Southeastern States and read 
before the conference by Mrs 
the absence of Doctor Tigert 


Katherine M. Cook, in 


concerned. Many superintendents still 
are forced to divide their time between 
supervisory and administrative duties, 
for they are the only supervisory officers 
in their particular territory. Even where 
supervisors have been employed, many 
of them must administrative 
duties delegated to them by overburdened 
superintendents. We are, however, 
rapidly approaching the condition in 
which there is a fairly definite differen- 
tiation between the two types of work in 
the minds of those performing these 
functions although overlapping may re- 
main as to persons performing them. 


assume 


Good Administration Precedes Supervision 


There is no inclination to minimize the 
importance of administrative work. Good 
administration must lay the foundation 
which makes the erection of a complete 
and substantial educational structure pos- 
It must precede supervision. Ad- 
necessity begin 
material considerations. Often it 
is only through improvement on the 
material side that improvement of the 
classroom instruction under professional 
direction can be attained. It is also 
true, however, that one may be carried 
away by the lure of building up a school 
system on the material side alone. The 
immediacy of the demands made of 
superintendents by school boards and 
patrons, the thrill of accomplishment 
which can be measured in tangible terms, 
the ease with which one can spend all of 
the 24 hours a day on the improvement 
of buildings, promoting consolidation, 
equipping buildings, and the like, some- 
times leads the superintendent, and even 
the supervisor, to neglect the less pictur- 
esque phase of his work, the one which is 
less readily subject to tangible measure- 
ments of progress, the thing in which 
better buildings and equipment have 
their purpose—i. e., the improvement of 
the quality of instruction. It has, there- 
fore, seemed to us that the time has come 
when the spotlight of concentrated 
thought should be thrown for a time on 
the improvement of instruction through 
professional supervision. 


sible. 
ministration must of 


with 


Rural supervision is in a transitional 
stage in that we have not yet accom- 


plished but are working toward more 
definitely defined methods and standards 
as to practice and procedure. Supervi- 
sion is relatively a new field in education. 
Of the supervision of rural schools is this 
particularly true. As in all new fields, 
experience is a necessary but an expensive 


teacher. Supervisors of rural schools 
have had to find a way to solve problems 
not met by supervisors in other fields. 


They have found it necessary to exercise 
initiative as well as ability of a high order, 
and through new ways, in untried fields, 
to work out the solutions of a variety of 
variety of 


and overcome a 


The time has come for super- 


problems 

difficulties. 
visors to formulate these practices and 
procedures for their own future guidance, 
for the assistance of others who have the 
same or similar problems to meet but have 
not yet found as successful a method of 
meeting them and for those entering the 
field for the first time, of whom 
have not the benefit of definite and ade- 
quate training. The time has come when 
it seems possible to reduce the problems 


many 


of supervisiors to some degree of uniform- 
ity, to classify them according to accepted 
principles, and to set up tentative stand- 
ards which are acceptable and practical 
even in trying situations. 

Rural-school supervisors have an oppor- 
tunity for service unsurpassed in the field 
of education, rural or urban. That rural 
children have not equal opportunities in 
education with urban children is well 
known. Short school terms and untrained 
teachers are the most serious hindrances 
which militate. against the educational 
welfare of children in rural communities. 
They are your most 
difficult problems. 


responsible for 


Supervision the Best Immediate Agency 
The complete and ultimate remedy for 
the whole situation lies in better admin- 
more generously financed 
better buildings, 


istrative and 
systems. It involves 
more money, more consolidation, better 
high schools, and the like. These things 
necessary to the ultimate fulfillment of 
our purpose require time for their consum- 
New laws, new sources of funds, 
new administrative conditions do not 
spring up overnight. While we wait for 
these things to come thousands of children 
in our rural schools are spending their 
last years in any school and getting all 
the education they will ever have. Our 
far-reaching plans for ultimate improve- 
ment of rural-school conditions will not 
materialize for them; many of them will 
not even enter the new buildings now in 
process of erection. Supervision is the 
best immediate agency of which we know 
for improving conditions in rural schools, 
because it is the one agency which here 
and now, to-day and to-morrow, offers 
practical, tangible help to these children. 


mation. 
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The South Making Progress 


Secondary Education 


Educational progress in the South is 


evident in the proceedings of the Sec- 


ondary Commission of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the meeting at Charleston, 


S. C., December 1-6, 1925. 
Some facts significant of progress in 
secondary education which stand out 


from the various reports and acts of this 
body are: 

1. The commission is rapidly becoming 
a responsible agency of research through 
which vital problems of secondary educa- 
the South are encouraged and 
The of the 
mission now consists of systematic studies 


tion in 
solved major work com- 
of secondary-school problems by expert 
committees which are the basis of action 
by the commission in setting up standards 
of secondary education. 

2. The commission saw fit materially to 
raise standards concerned with length of 
school term and preparation of teachers 
at the meeting just held. This 
that such progress has been made that it is 


means 


possible to enforce higher standards. 
3. The 


able to maintain the high standards for 


number of secondary schools 
accreditment imposed by the commission 
is increasing so rapidly that new schools 
added to the list this year approximately 
balance the loss of schools caused by 
the transfer of West Virginia to the 
North Central Association. High schools 
better financed, housed, 
staffed with well-trained 


generally are 
equipped, and 
teachers 

t. An important report by a committee 
on junior high schools shows a rapid 
development of this most modern type of 
secondary school in the South. 

5. Comparative statistics of enrollment 
and number of public and private second- 
ary schools shows phenomenal develop- 
ment of public high schools. The South 
is whole-heartedly supporting public 
secondary education. This means grad- 
ual extension of secondary education in 
the South to all children of secondary- 
school age rather than to a select few. 
—E. E. Windes. a4 


Play Day, inaugurated two 
years ago, is now a regular date on the 
rural school calendar in Lae qui Parle 
County, Minn. The purpose of this 
annual play day is to develop the boys 
and girls physically, to interest them in 
clean games and sports which lead to co- 
operation on the playground, and to solve 


County 


‘the problem of discipline on the play- 


ground. Schools that take an active part 
in play day events also rank high in their 
regular school work and activities. 


\ 
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in Output of Teacher-Preparing Institutions Insuf- 


ficient to Supply Country’s Needs 


Fewer Than 60,000 Persons Annually Graduate as Qualified in Some Measure for Teach- 
ing. Even if All Should Teach They Would Fill Only a Small Proportion of 
Vacancies Which Occur 


By WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


‘6 ANTED: for rural 
school; woman preferred; sal- 
ary, $800 a year; high-school 

graduation and professional training not 

necessary; low-grade certificate accepted; 
satisfactory board and room not guaran- 

teed; applicant need not be more than 20 

years of age, and need not have taught 

more than one year in the same school.”’ 
What caliber of person would this ad- 
vertisement attract? And yet it describes 
the average rural teacher in a State that 
is above the average in educational prog- 
ress. How many of the teachers in the 

168,000 one-teacher schools of the United 

States are of this type it would be hazard- 

Thousands of them we 

In this are we play- 

ing fair with the rural child? Undoubt- 

edly marked improvement taken 

place if we consider the conditions of a 

but that affords 

who realize that 


Teacher 


ous to 
know are no better. 


guess. 


has 


generation or sO ago; 
little 
we can 
good teachers and that the success of our 


comfort to those 


not have good schools without 


democracy depends upon good schools, 


Teacher-Training in High Schools 


To assist rural communities in meeting 
the challenge of a ‘‘ well-prepared teacher 
for child in the State,’’ normal 
training courses are given in high schools 
in a number of States. Five States, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and 
Vermont, maintain the work on a post- 
graduate basis—i. e., high-school gradua- 
tion or its equivalent is required for en- 
trance to the course. Two other States 
report that they also have practically 
reached this standard. The estimate that 
approximately 18,000 students were grad- 
uated from high-school normal training 
courses in 1923-24 assists one to compre- 
hend more fully the influence such courses 
are having in the preparation of rural 
teachers. Thesé courses, however, ap- 
pear to be considered as but temporary 
expedients. Four of the 26 States that 
have thus far tried the plan have discon- 
tinued it and 3 others are discouraging the 
work with a view to its elimination as 
soon as State normal schools are pre- 
pared to supply a sufficient number of 
better prepared teachers. 

It is apparent that superintendents in 
seeking teachers more mature and better 
prepared must call upon normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges for them. The de- 


every 


institutions for 
elementary teachers are Al- 
though there are approximately 600,000 
elementary-school teaching positions in 
the United States, the normal schools and 
colleges graduated from their 
normal courses but 40,484 teachers in 
1923-24. Half of these graduates are 
needed yearly to care adequately for the 
normal increase in the elementary-school 
enrollment, which leaves approximately 
20,000 teachers trained in normal schools 
to fill the vacancies caused by those 
leaving the profession year. This 
number would be sufficient to meet the 
needs if teacher should remain 
actively in the profession for 30 years, 
but not otherwise. 

Realizing the inadequacy of the supply 
to meet the need, teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions are anxiously trying to stimulate 
their enrollment. In 1923-24, 33.8 per 
cent of the graduates of the State institu- 
tions of Washington entered the teaching 
with 24.7 per 
cent two years previously. During the 
same the number of students 
graduated from normal courses in all the 
normal schools and teachers colleges in 
the United States increased 50 per cent. 


mand made upon these 


enormous. 


teachers’ 


rach 


each 


profession, as compared 


period 


Few Normal Graduates in Rural Schools 


Most graduates, how- 
ever, do not teach in rural communities, 
In fact, Dr. C. E. Benson’s study in 
1920 showed that but 6 per cent of the 
graduates in 17 representative normal 
schools entered rural schools. More 
encouragement is gleaned from such re- 
ports as these: Fifty-seven per cent of the 
305 graduates of the Maryland State 
normal entered one and two 
teacher rural schools last year; 68 per 
cent of the beginning teachers in the one- 
room rural schools in Connecticut last 
year were normal-school graduates. All 
seniors in the Connecticut State normal 
schools are required to take a course in 
rural education that aims to give them a 
foundation for an intelligent understand- 
ing of the State’s rural problems. 

Realizing that rural schools are in the 
most serious need of trained teachers, 122 
State normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges now give 256 courses in rural 
education. Seventy-seven colleges and 


normal-school 


schools 


universities now offer 124 courses in rural 
education. 
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How National Thrift Week Was Observed in 
the Schools of New Haven 


Remove “Spend” from “ Spendthrift,’ as Applied to Our Nation. No Question More 
Important than How Personal Income Shall Be Used. Practical Examples of What 
Juvenile Thrift Work Can Accomplish 


By ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
Chairman National Thrift Committee 


HRIFT is a subject of gaining im- 
portance to educators the country 

over. As one prominent writer 
on this phase of economics has said, “If 
we are to remove the ‘spend’ from ‘spend- 
thrift’ as applied to our Nation, it must 
be done through education.” 

No question, either economic or social, 
transcends in importance the question of 
how personal incomes shall be used. 
Teaching children how to manage their 
personal affairs is, at least, of equal value, 
from the standpoint of the public welfare, 
to any subject in our course of study. 
This is the opinion of another experienced 
student of economics. He goes on to say, 
“Tt is the proper function and duty of 
public education to give young people an 
appreciation of how to start their lives on 
a sound economic basis—show them what 
the primary principles of success are.” 


National Thrift Week, January 17-23 


The national thrift committee, through 
national thrift week, January 17-23, each 
year since the inception of this movement 
in 1916, has been forwarding the idea of 
thrift as the sure road to success and hap- 
piness. During recent years special at- 
tention has been given to thrift work in 
the juvenile field with beneficial results. 
The national thrift committee firmly be- 


lieves that the ideal for our younger gen- 
eration includes instruction in the right 
use of money. It contends that the qual- 
ity of character is vitally affected by the 
young person’s attitude toward material 


resources. 


Background of Experience and Accomplishment 


But theory is one thing and practical 
application of that theory is another. 
Happily the juvenile work of national 
thrift week now has a background which 
is practical in every sense of the word. 
It is a background of experience and 
accomplishment which proves that for- 
ward-looking educators should turn 
toward thrift work feeling certain that 
in. such work they will find a source of 
stimulating educational material of the 
highest possible economic value. 

One of the best practical examples of 
what juvenile thrift work can accomplish 
comes from New Haven, Conn. There, 
through the unstinting efforts of Miss 
Elizabeth Allen, principal of the Zunder 
School of that city, a work has been 
accomplished which is stimulating to a 
high degree. 

In order to gain a complete picture of 
these accomplishments it is necessary 
first to obtain an idea of the bare mechanics 
of national thrift week. It is a movement 











sponsored by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and indorsed by 47 national 
organizations. The endeavor is founded 
on an easily understood ideal composed 
of 10 points. Each day of national 
thrift week, January 17-23, is devoted to 
some specific thrift purpose. 

For a picture of the human interest 
side of the endeavor we turn to the 
First National Bank of New Haven. 
It is “thrift day.’’ A squad of kiddies 
from one of the public schools have 
visited the bank and now are in one of the 
vaults. Teddy Rosenthal, one of the 
students, is allowed to hold a package 
containing $1,000. More money than 
there is in the whole world, it seems to 
Teddy. It is an impression which will 
last throughout his whole life. And 
linked with that ‘“‘high-spot” is the 
education in money matters which he 
has received—how money is_ saved; 
how interest mounts up; why it is advis- 
able to put money in a savings bank. 
Think of what a help such a trip would 
have been to you, years ago when you 
were a little fellow like Teddy. 


“Thrift Talks’ Written on Blackboard 


But bank visiting is only one phase of 
this work. Another most _ interesting 
idea is the “thrift talk’’ system which 
New Haven has evolved. Each day of 
Thrift Week a hundred word thrift 
talk. is written on the blackboard. 
It is copied on specially prepared blanks 
by each student. Instructions are given 
that these blanks be taken home to the 
parents as specimens of penmanship. 
In this way, new interest is aroused and 
thrift is impressed upon the minds 
of both parents and scholars. 

Essay and poster contests are also a 
part of the New Haven program. Many 











Thrift parade in a New Haven public school. Each pupil carries his deposit book. 
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Well-Organized Medical Service for 
San Diego Schools 


Three times a year every child in the 
elementary schools of San Diego, Calif., 
is weighed and measured, and given a 
complete physical examination, as well as 
special inspection when necessary. School 
dentists treated 1,999 children during the 
school year 1924-25, and the teeth of 
1,960 were cleaned. In cooperation with 
the city health department more than 
3,000 children were vaccinated, half of 
these being compulsory on account of ex- 
posure. 

As many as possible of freshmen stu- 
dents in the high schools are examined, 
and a very complete physical examination 
is given upon recommendation of the 
physical education 
Physical examination by a 


school nurses or 
teachers. 
physician under direction of the medical 
department of the schools is a _prere- 
quisite to participation in interscholastic 
sports. 

School sanitation and inspection, as 
well as the proper ventilation of school- 
rooms, are given special attention by the 
medical department, and with the coop- 
eration of parent-teacher associations and 
other organizations. fresh milk is fur- 
nished children in primary and elemen- 
tary grades. It is supplied free to under- 
nourished children upon recommendation 
of the principal or school nurse. 
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February Meeting of Department of 
Superintendence 


All aftendance records will be broken 
by the Washington meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence, February 21 to 
25, if the predictions of the officers of the 
department and of the National Educa- 
tion Association prove to be correct. 
Already the full capacity of 35 leading 
hotels has been reserved; additional 
rooms are to be had only in private homes 
or apartment houses. 

The proceedings will begin with a pil- 
grimage to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier at Arlington, on Sunday, February 
21, and a vesper service at Memorial 
Continental Hall will follow. Three gen- 
eral meetings will be devoted to elemen- 
tary education, junior high schools, and 
senior high schools, respectively. Among 
the speakers named for them are John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Mary McSkimmon, president 
of the National Education Association, 
Frank O. Lowden, formerly governor of 
Illinois, and Donald B. McMillan, the 
arctic explorer. 

Meetings of topic groups and of organ- 
izations allied to the department of super- 
intendence will, as usual, occupy much of 
the four days, and breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners will play their customary part. 
Among the organizations named in the 
program are the National Society for the 
Study of Education, National Council of 
Education, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Department of Deans of 
Women, National Council of Primary 
Education, National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education, Educational Research Associa- 
tion, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, City Teacher Training 
School Section, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, National Association of 
High School Inspectors and Supervisors, 
and National Society of College Teachers 
of Education. 


A prize of 100,000 lire for a new and 
original discourse in the Italian language, 
on the economic, financial, and social 
consequences of the European War, is 
announced in the Italian Official Gazette 
of Rome. The _ discourse preferably 
should be related to Italian life, and the 
contest is open until October, 1928. 
Though no division of the prize is con- 
templated, in case no contribution of 
outstanding worth is submitted within the 
time limit, the examining committee which 
is composed of five members, four of whom 
are from the Royal Academy of the 
Licei, may divide 30,000 lire among 
aspirants whom they consider worthy 
of encouragement. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 
Librarian Bureau of Education 


Baciey, Wituiam C. Determinism in 


education; a series of papers on the rela- 
tive influence of inherited and acquired 
traits in determining intelligence, 
achievement, and character. Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, ine. 1925. 
194 p. tables. 12°. 

The fundamental questions raised by the efforts to 
measure native intelligence are discussed by the 
author in this book, which takes issue with the view 
of the “determinists’’ that heredity fixes ability. 
Doctor Bagley maintains (1) that education, far 
from being merely an expression or concomitant of 
intelligence, plays a positive and indispensable réle 
in the development of intelligence; and (2) that, per- 
haps in a limited and yet in a very real sense, educa- 
tion operates as an equalizing force among individ- 
uals of varying degrees of native endowment, result- 
ing in a “leveling-up’’ process An appendix in- 
cludes ratings of the several States on a number of 
measures—such as economic efficiency, the produc- 
tion of leaders, intelligence, morality, and criminal- 
ity—as well as revised ratings of State school sys- 
tems. 


Burt, Cyrm. The young delinquent. 


New York, D. Appleton and company, 
1925. xv,619p. plates, tables, diagrs. 
8°. 

The author of this book is professor of education 
in the University of London and psychologist in the 
education department of the London County Coun- 
cil. He approaches the problem of the young crimi- 
nal as a study in child psychology, and discusses 
both the causes and the treatment of delinquency in 
the young. Besides relating the cases of young 
offenders which Doctor Burt has handled in Eng- 
land, the book also deals with the treatment and 
training of “*naughty”’ or “difficult” children gen- 
erally, and with the explanation of their misconduct. 
It is addressed to all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the child. 


Hiiutecas, Mito B. Teaching number 


fundamentals. Philadelphia [fetc.], J. 
B. Lippincott company [1925]. 98 p. 
12°. 

A manual to accompany the Horace Mann sup- 
plementary arithmetic, diagnostic and corrective, 
by Milo B. Hillegas, Mary Gertrude Peabody, and 
Ida M. Baker (J. B. Lippincott company, 1925). 
This arithmetic is the result of investigations and 
repeated experiments that have been conducted in 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and in the classes of other 
schools for a period of more than eight years, with 
the object of providing materials suitable for effec- 
tive drill. The exercises presented in the textbook 
are designed to be a guide in the mastery of the 
process concerned, also to serve in locating defects, 
and finally to afford remedial materials for inde- 
pendent work by the pupil. 


Keuty, Rosertr Lincotn. Tendencies in 


college administration. New York, 
N. Y. [Lancaster, Pa., The Science 
press], 1925. xii, 276 p. front., illus. 
12°, 

The chapters comprised in this volume have been 
adapted from a course of lectures on American 
college administration and life given by the author 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. They emphasize phases 
of the subject not characteristic of the French insti 
tutions of higher education. The various recent 
developments in college organization and adminis- 


tration are handled in detail concisely and compre 
hensively, including the movement to give more 
recognition to scholarship and to the individual 
student. 


Kitson, Harry Dexter. The psychol- 
ogy of vocational adjustment. Phila- 
delphia [ete.], J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany [1925]. ix, 273 p. tables, diagrs. 
12°. 

The objects of this work are (1) to point out the 
psychological problems involved in choosing a voca- 
tion and becoming proficient therein; (2) to describe 
the attempts that have been made toward their 
solution; and (3) to suggest and illustrate scientific 
methods that may be employed by psychology in 
the exploration of the vast field that remains to be 
covered regarding the worker and his work. The 
author hopes to reveal to each other the different 
groups who are interested in studying the problems 
of vocational adjustment. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. BOARD OF EDU- 
CATIONAL SURVEY. A survey of the 
educational system of the Philippine 
Islands; by the board of educational 
survey, created under acts 3162 and 
3196 of the Philippine legislature. 
Manila, Bureau of printing, 1925. 
xviii, 677 p. front. (map), plates, 
tables, diagrs. (partly fold.) 8°. 

This survey was authorized by two acts of the 
Philippine legislature in 1924, and was carried out by 
isurvey staff numbering 23 persons, both Americans 
and Filipinos, of whom Dr. Paul Monroe, of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia university, was director. 
In making their study, the specialists of the survey 
took advantage of applying the educational experi- 
ence of other countries with which they were ac- 
quainted to the Philippine situation. The report 
of the educational survey commission covers the 
field comprehensively, dealing with elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, physical educa- 
tion, teacher training, measurement of the results of 
instruction, general administration, finance, and 
private schools. A series of constructive suggestions 
are presented for the improvement of the Philippine 
school system. 

Proctor, WitttaAM Martin. Educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. A 
consideration of guidance as it relates 
to all of the essential activities of life. 
Boston, New York [ete.]. Houghton 
Miffiin company [1925]. xv, 352 p. 
tables. 12°. (Riverside textbooks in 
education, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 

The phase of guidance for school pupils which 
has heretofore received especial attention is that 
for vocational placement. It is now recognized, 
however, that the proper guidance of young people 
is a far larger undertaking than merely directing 
them into suitable occupations at the close of their 
school career; instead, it involves their proper 
educational guidance for a long period preceding 
their entry into a vocation. The writer of this 
book presents the subject of guidance from the 
viewpoint of the entire field of education, including 
aspects of guidance as related to exploring and 
providing for individual differences; the selection 
of subjects, courses, and curricula; social and civic, 
health and physical activities; the worthy use of 
leisure time; character-building activities; making 
vocational choices and acquiring vocational infor- 
mation. 


Ripctey, Dovua.as C. Geographic prin- 


ciples; their application to the ele 
mentary school. Boston, New York 
{etc.], Houghton Mifflin company [1925]. 
x, 190 p. 12°. (Riverside educational 
monographs, ed. by Henry Suzzallo.) 

This study undertakes to set forth in simple form 
the means of developing a limited number of geo- 
graphic principles within the comprehension of 
pupils of the grades, and to make suggestions for 
applying these principles in the organization of 
the subject matter usually included in a course of 
study in geography. 


ROANTREE, WILLIAM F., and Taytor, 


Mary 8S. An arithmetic for teachers. 
New York, The Macmillan company. 
1925. xiii,621p. tables,diagrs. 12°. 
(American teachers’ college series. 
John A. H. Keith and William C. 
Bagley, editors.) 


Teachers of arithmetic require for their equip- 
ment both “‘adequate mastery of subject matter” 
and ‘‘methods and devices." The separation of 
academic from methcds courses in arithmetic in 
teacher training has never proved entirely satis- 
factory. This ‘‘arithmetic for teachers” is a con- 
scious effort to combine the valid elements of these 
opposing views into a consistent unitary treatment 
and to give, at the same time, an historical back- 
ground which is combined with “margins of knowl- 
edge” for the teacher and “‘insights’’ into mathe- 
matical relations. 


Twiss, Georcge Ransom. Science and 


education in China; a survey of the 
present status and a program for 
progressive improvement. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Chinese 
national association for the advance- 
ment of education, Peking, China. 
Shanghai, China, The Commercial 
press, limited, 1925. ix, 361 p. tables. 
13°. 

In this volume, Doctor Twiss records the observa- 
tions made by him while acting as director of science 
education for the Chinese National Association for 
the Advancement of Education during a two-year 
engagement ending in 1924. Although the survey 
in hand related primarily to science and science 
education, the writer says that it brought to his 
knowledge information which led him inevitably to 
see the science-teaching problems from the back- 
ground of the entire school system and the con- 
ditions under which that system is working. Dector 
Twiss expresses great admiration for and confidence 
in the Chinese people, describes their outstanding 
educational problem, and makes constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of their school system. 


SHaRuip, WILLIAM, and OwENs, ALBERT 


A. Adult immigrant education; its 
scope, content, and methods. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1925. 
xvili, 317 p. 12°. 

The great progress in adult immigrant education 
which has taken place in recent years has made it 
evident that there is a pedagogy peculiar to this par- 
ticular field which must be recognized. To the 
usual attempt of Americanization at bringing about 
superficial familiarity with democratic forms em- 
bodied in the Constitution and our civil govern- 
ment, this book adds many incidental means to the 
democractic control of individual and group con- 
duct. Some of the topics taken up are aids to school 
organization and attendance, qualifications of the 
teacher, methods of teaching, daily program and class 
management, courses of study, use of tests and meas- 
urements, and selection of textbooks. An experi- 
ment in vocabulary control, carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and designed to increase 
the pupils’ command of words relating to citizen- 
ship duties, is a noteworthy feature of this manual. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERN MENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1926 
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LL higher education is essentially self- 
education. Teachers do not make the 
scholar. The impulse comes chiefly 
from within; and the student becomes 
the scholar when he ceases to confine 

himself to prescribed tasks or previous limits, and spon- 

taneously reaches out beyond. The best preliminary 

preparation for even the studies of a specialist is a 

liberal education. Such an education connects him 

with the wide circle of thought and knowledge, and 
saves him from narrowness and hobbies. The man who 
can do.one thing best is usually a man who could have 
done other things well. It has also been my observa- 
tion that such a liberal education as will fit the man in 
due time to grapple most effectually with any specialty, 
consists more in training than in acquisition. The man 
that is thoroughly master of his own powers will master 


any sphere or theme to which he is called. 


—S. C. BARTLETT. 
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HE safety of society demands a new kind 
J of rural school suited to the preparation 


of rural people for the new world situation. 





The present supply of prepared teachers 





GX ) in no sense equals the demand which 
should be made by rural people. We believe that normal 
schools and other teacher-preparing institutions should 
immediately recognize their obligation, first, to train teachers 
for rural schools, and, second, to create among rural people 
an ever-increasing demand for prepared teachers. Normal 
schools have done much.in recent years to recognize their 
obligation to the rural people, but only a beginning has been 
made. To satisfy the real need at least one-half of all 
students in attendance at normal schools should be preparing 
to teach in rural communities. All educational authorities, 
especially those preparing teachers, owe it to the public to 
emphasize to prospective and active teachers the opportuni- 
ties for public service rather than the opportunities for the 
individual which the profession of teaching offers. 


—Resolution adopted by the Department of Rural Education 
National Education Association, ]922 









































